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iDielcretmibiely, 


JPR Listeners Guild & 
U.S. Long Distance 


present 


December 12th 


6-9 pm Stevenson Union, SOU 


The Seventeenth Annual Jefferson Public Radio 
Harvest Celebration & Wine Tasting 


Yes, I want to taste Oregon wines. Please send me these tickets: 


@ 925 =$ 1 My check is enclosed. 

@ $20 Listeners Guild member =$ U Please bill my Visa or MasterCard: 

extra wine glasses@S3each =$ No. 

TOTAL =$ Exp. 
Embossed Souvenir Wine Glass for All. Attendance Limited to 600. 

Name 
Cdr eee SC 
City/State/Zip 


Please RSVP with this coupon to: 


JPR Listeners Guild, 1250 Siskiyou Blvd. LONG DISTANCE 


dh Ashland, OR 97520-5025 WE GO THE DISTANCE 
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Native Irish storyteller Tomaseen Foley 
will perform as part of A Celtic Christmas 
this month. See Artscene for details, 
page 28. Photo: Kevin Peer. 
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Commentary 
on Commentary 


ne of the most difficult things which 

any editor or manager of a newspa- 

per or broadcasting station faces is 
the crafting and interpretation of policy 
covering editorials and commentary. I have 
always liked the scene in the movie Citizen 
Kane where Orson Welles, as Kane, pub- 
lishes his editorial “credo” in the first issue 
of his newly purchased newspaper. He uses 
the occasion to declare his editorial princi- 
ples in order that his readers know what to 
expect of him and against what standard he 
wishes his performance to be judged. That 
scene appeals to me partially because I se- 
cretly harbor a romantic, nineteenth cen- 
tury vision of the press as a crusader for 
truth and justice. 

Several matters have recently caused 
me to again focus on that discussion as it 
relates to Jefferson Public Radio. 

Let’s address the simple first. An edito- 
rial is, by definition, a statement of the opin- 
ion of an owner, publisher or manager of a 
newspaper or broadcasting station. It is a 
formal expression of the organization’s 
point of view on some matter. At JPR, this 
issue is simply answered. We don’t engage 
in editorial statements. Period. For many 
years it was a violation of FCC regulation 
for a noncommercial broadcasting station 
to editorialize. Despite the fact that this ban 
was overturned twenty years ago, JPR does 
not broadcast editorials as a matter of in- 
ternal policy. We are publicly owned and 
don’t believe that engaging in editorial ex- 
pression is appropriate. The only exception 
in our entire history was a short series of 
editorials two years ago, regarding federal 
funding for public broadcasting, when some 
members of Congress were pushing the con- 
cept of “selling” the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 

We do, however, regularly present com- 
mentary on various issues both on the air 
and in the Jefferson Monthly. Commentary, 
as distinguished from an editorial, is the 


opinion of a single writer (rather than 
JPR’s) and is designed to help the public 
understand the meaning and significance of 
newsworthy events. It is not the purpose 
of commentary to persuade anyone of any- 
thing. Rather, the presentation of different 
ideas is designed to stimu- 
late thinking about vari- 
ous topics and provide in- 
terpretation of the mass of 
information which is rou- 
tinely presented by JPR 
and other media. 

It is a sad development 
that broadcasting, which 
has had a long tradition of 
news commentary and 
analysis, now presents vir- 
tually none. Modeling it- 
self upon the press, radio 
initially developed a 
strong reputation for polit- 
ical commentary. Indeed, 
because of a dispute over use of the press 
wire services by radio, in the early 1930s 
the radio industry defined standard news 
broadcasting as beyond its scope and inten- 
tionally specialized in news commentary. As 
the forces which spawned World War II 
emerged and radio renewed its presentation 
of standard newscasts, commentary re- 
mained a strong component of radio pro- 
gramming, with as many as 15 network 
news commentators heard daily on the na- 
tion’s radio networks. 

Broadcast news commentary has not 
fared well in the age of television. As televi- 
sion eroded radio’s audiences, formal ‘pro- 
grams’ like drama and commentaries disap- 
peared from radio. Television adopted ra- 
dio’s commentary obligations for a time but 
one sensed that the television industry’s 
heart was never really in it. Perhaps it was 
television’s obligatory need for visual 
footage which partially made the “talking 
head” of a commentator seem an ill-advised 
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IT WOULD BE 
A DERELICTION OF OUR 
OBLIGATIONS TO NOT 


OCCASIONALLY STRETCH 


OUR LISTENERS 


WITH OPINION. 


use of precious minutes on network nightly 
newscasts. But a major factor in the decline 
of broadcasting’s presentation of commen- 
tary has also been the fact that broadcast- 
ers abhor controversy. Commentary will, if 
it is worth anything at all, at least occasion- 
ally provoke disagreement. 

In the entire nation 
only a few courageous 
local stations continue to 
engage in the presentation 
of news or political com- 
mentary and the last net- 
work television commenta- 
tor left the airwaves in the 
1980’s. So what is public 
radio’s role? 

The easy course of ac- 
tion would be to do what 
commercial broadcasters 
have chosen to do: noth- 
ing. I see our obligation 
differently. Just as we oc- 
casionally present music or information pro- 
gramming which is new or challenging, it 
seems to me that it would be a dereliction 
of our obligations to not occasionally 
stretch the minds of our listeners with opin- 
ion. We do so with several principles in 
mind. We believe that a news analyst must 
argue from premises openly declared, may 
not distort the facts to suit his or her point 
of view and should not be selected to dis- 
cuss topics which are associated with orga- 
nizations to which they belong or with 
whom they have any financial relationship. 
Commentators should be selected as a team 
so as to assure that they represent between 
them a fair balance of opposing points of 
view. 

Ideally, just as a reporter’s work is to 
report, a commentator should be employed 
solely as a commentator in order that his 
or her views may not be imputed to have 


been affected by their employment or other 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 5 
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FEEDBACK 


Letters to the Editor 


‘© pirited thoughts about home schooling 
_ Ylave dominated the last two installments 
h_Jof this column. Other readers have had 
other issues on their mind, however. Time to 
catch up on a couple of those, including re- 
actions to the commentary of Russell Sadler 
and Robert Leo Heilman’s summer piece on 
the State of Jefferson. 

Whatever is on your mind regarding the 
Jefferson Monthly or Jefferson Public Radio, 
send your thoughts to: Eric Alan, Editor, Jef. 
ferson Monthly, Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland OR 97520. 
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Typically, I enjoy Russell Sadler’s work and 
concur with many of his opinions, but when 
I hear or read something that is so invalid, 
(editorial or not) I cannot remain quiet. 
Since I travel extensively, it has been a cou- 
ple of months since I heard this commen- 
tary. Here goes! 

Mr. Sadler's commentary concerned the 
gas station/service station industry in Ore- 
gon. His observation was: since Oregon is 
the last (and only) state that does not allow 
self-serve pumps, we as a populace, were 
much better off than the other 49 states 
that have self-serve. His rationale for this po- 
sition was that, “because we do not have 
self-serve stations our prices are lower and 
we receive faster service.” I disagreed imme- 
diately upon hearing the commentary but 
without any substantiation, it was just my 
opinion against Sadler's. So for the last 3 
months I’ve kept track of the cost of gas and 
the time it took to get my tank filled. Here 
is what I found. States visited and purchased 
gas: New York, Virginia, Utah, Maryland, S. 
Carolina, Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, Texas, 
Arizona, Nevada, California, Washington, 
and of course Oregon. The average gallon 
of gas (not including Oregon) was $1.24 for 
regular unleaded. I don’t remember the last 
time I paid $1.24 for unleaded in Medford 
($1.38 average) or Portland ($1.37 average). 
Typically, I use a credit card or ATM for my 
purchases and most of the Majors allow me 
to pay for my gas at the pump. By the time 
I have replaced the nozzle, my receipt is 
printed and I’m on my way. Average time for 


a fillup 4% minutes. Average time in Ore- 
gon 8% minutes, longer if I have to go inside 
to use my credit card or ATM and wait in 
line till the pump attendant finishes filling 
the tank. Now I am truly perplexed, just 
where did Mr. Sadler do his research any- 
way? Hilt CA? Look, I understand most of 
Oregon’s foibles and shrug them off but } 
certainly don’t bury my head and live in de- 
nial. Oregon is quaint and for the most part 
a good place to raise a family, we have only 
one major metropolitan area and that’s what 
makes the state manageable. As a state we 
need certain job bases and if tomorrow, all 
gas stations went self-serve, literally thou- 
sands of people would be out of work. This 
is the primary reason why we maintain full 
serve gas stations, for the jobs. So Mr. 
Sadler make sure you have your facts 
straight before you start to write your com- 
mentary. Remember, “TIS A FINE LARGE 
WORLD OUT THERE TO SEE, RUSSELL 
ME BOY, DON’T CLOSE YOUR EYES, OR 
YOUR MIND TO IT!” 
Bob Steffensrud, Medford, OR 


Please tell Robert Leo Heilman and the 
other Jefferson Staters over there on your 
side of the hill it may be best to keep the 
seat of Gov’t as far away as possible; easier 
to ignore ’em that way. Sail ’em and Sacto 
may be a out-of-touch but it’s the Feds that 
make most of the problems; anybody up for 
a move to Maryland or northern Virginia, 
those places with the “jagged boundaries?” 

Our communities used to be dominated 
by local timber manufacturers who pro- 
vided good jobs and good living wages. 
Those days are gone and they needn’t be. 
We have one sawmill left here and you folks 
have none there in Ashland. The same men- 
tality that moans about “outside interests” 
done run the locals off. 

Does Robert Leo really think the folks 
who write for and edit your magazine (or lis 
ten to your radio station, for that matter) and 
the rank and file of K.Falls, Chiloquin, Merrill 
and Dillard, etc. are “one people?” HAH! 

Great photo, though. 

Sawdust Slim, Kalamity Falls IM] 
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personal issues. It is not enough to sched- 
ule a commentator solely because they 
hold strong views. Rather, they are sched- 
uled as knowledgeable generalists in the 
field(s) in which they are scheduled to offer 
commentary. 

Several years ago, in discussing this 
topic, I referred to Russell Sadler as Tyran- 
nosaurus Sadler. Indeed, Russell is rather 
a dinosaur. He is the only individual in Ore- 
gon of whom we are aware who makes his 
living as a broadcast political commentator. 
If there is such an individual in Northern 
California, we haven’t been able to locate 
them (and we have tried). We wish there 
were more because the strength of com- 
mentary’s use to the public is vastly in- 
creased if a station can schedule a variety of 
commentators and it would be our first 
choice to present professional, local or re- 
gional commentators. 

No one is perfect and if a commentator 
errs in fact, we will present a correction— 
which we occasionally have done—just as we 
would if a news story later proved in part er- 
roneous. If a commentary draws an oppos- 
ing point of view, we will consider present- 
ing a single opposing interpretation of a 
single commentary when it is offered by a 
responsible organization with expertise in 
the subject at hand. Failing selection of a 
representative of a suitable organization, 
we might agree to provide airtime for a sin- 
gle rebuttal to an individual who has pri- 
vate expertise but is otherwise unaffiliated 
with an organization. 

There are, however, always matters 
which require interpretation. Some years 
ago we presented a commentary and, within 
about six hours, a national organization 
which is well-known for its aggressive lob- 
bying activities and monitoring of issues in 
which it has an interest, contacted us and 
demanded “equal time.” Equal time, actu- 
ally, is a specialized and formal FCC doc- 
trine which involves only candidates for po- 
litical office. It is, therefore, rarely at issue 
at JPR. As an internal policy however, we 
believe in providing fair coverage and—as I 
have already noted—will schedule opposing 
points of view on controversial issues. In 
this instance, the national organization 
wanted to send us a rebuttal tape which 
was to be recorded at its Washington DC 


headquarters. We declined to accept that 
arrangement but offered airtime if they 
would recommend a member/representa- 
tive of their organization who lived in 
Southern Oregon or Northern California. 
We were willing to provide airtime to such 
an individual. The national organization 
said “no thanks” despite the fact that, ar- 
guably, they could have written the text for 
a local member to espouse. The important 
principle, for us, was that a local commen- 
tary which gave rise to the request for re- 
buttal time should be answered locally 
rather than nationally. 

Presenting commentary is always a 
challenge. People often hear what they 
want to hear. If a commentary happens to 
square with their interpretation of the 
world, it passes without much notice. If it 
varies from their view, it stands out like a 
sore thumb and may infuriate them. Some- 
times they perceive the latter situation as 
part of a political agenda at JPR. We have 
none. 


I wish there were more commentators 
on the air—both at JPR and in the rest of 
the media. In our own small way we have 
tried to “grow” this industry locally. I 
pushed hard to have Russell Sadler teach a 
course in editorial commentary a few years 
ago. (Recently departed staff member Jason 
Sauls was a product of that course.) JPR 
has a long tradition of carrying commen- 
taries from various community members on 
the Jefferson Daily. More recently, we have 
begun broadcasting a daily series of com- 
mentaries on Russell Sadler’s newly-revised 
Jefferson Exchange (which is heard on our 
News and Information Service) which are 
prepared by local high school students. Per- 
haps these efforts will lead to an expanded 
tradition and availability of civil, literate 
commentary in the state of Jefferson. 

I hope so. uM} 


Ronald Kramer is JPR’s Executive Director. 
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Russell Sadler 


JEFFERSON OUTLOOK 


The Measure 51 Fiasco 


t 


‘he tawdry campaign over Oregon's 
Measure 51 (which failed at the ballot 
box November 4) raises the question 
whether any state can have any policy that 
varies from transient, fashionable ortho- 
doxy without being bludgeoned into con- 
formity by self-appointed 
national thought police. 
National interest groups 
unfamiliar with Oregon's 
maverick political tradition 
are still baffled by the vot- 
ers’ quiet approval of 
physician-assisted suicide 
in 1994. 

Newcomers commonly 
misperceive Oregon as a 
“liberal” state and many of 
today’s self-proclaimed 
conservatives are deter- 
mined to show Oregon the 
error of its ways. But Ore- 
gon liberals have been sit- 
ting on the sidelines since 
the 1980s: The raucous 
political struggle is between conservatives. 
Oregon's time-honored “you leave-me-alone- 
I'll-leave-you-alone” pragmatic conservatism 
is in a bitter battle with the stifling confor- 
mity of Bible Belt conservatism imported by 
many newcomers in recent years. 

National organizations are laying a 
heavy hand on Oregon. They are deter- 
mined to persuade us to repeal physician-as- 
sisted suicide (unsuccessfully, with Measure 
51). They argue pills don’t work. They 
promise compassionate pain-free natural 
death. The first argument is bogus. The sec- 
ond misunderstands why Oregonians voted 
for Measure 16 in 1994. Oregonians did not 
approve physician-assisted suicide because 
they feared painful deaths. Oregonians fear 
the loss of personal autonomy in what they 
regard as personal decisions like ending 
one’s own life. 

There is no grassroots groundswell 
among Oregonians to repeal physician-as- 
sisted suicide. A pre-election poll conducted 
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THE NOTION THAT 
OREGONIANS WANTED 
TO RECONSIDER 
PHYSICIAN-ASSISTED SUICIDE 
WAS ENTIRELY 
MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL INTEREST GROUPS 
UNWILLING TO ACCEPT 
THE DECISION OF 
OREGON VOTERS. 


by Portland pollster Tim Hibbits showed six 
out of 10 Oregonians opposed repeal. A 
third favored it. Hibbits concluded Oregoni- 
ans have made their minds up on this issue. 
The notion that Oregonians wanted to re- 
consider physician-assisted suicide was en- 
tirely manufactured by na- 
tional interest groups un- 
willing to accept the 
decision of Oregon voters. 
They believed the crude 
political math of jaded 
professional political con- 
sultants, “$2.5 million 
beats $600,000.” 

The public relations 
fraternity has a rich tradi- 
tion of shading the truth 
since the days of Ivy Lee. 
But political public rela- 
tions has gone beyond 
shading the truth. The ad- 
vertising for Measure 51 
had all the reliability and 
credibility of tobacco ad- 
vertising. Many Oregon television stations 
refused to run some of this advertising, 
fearing it would damage the credibility of 
their other advertising. 

Fred Stickel, the courtly venerable pub- 
lisher of The Oregonian, has always been a 
bit bemused by his paper’s editorial policy. 
Stickel, a Roman Catholic, opposes abor- 
tion. “I’m the publisher of this paper,” he 
once told me, “and I still can’t get an edito- 
rial opposing abortion.” Until recently 
Stickel allowed the paper’s editorial policy 
to be determined by a consensus of the ed- 
itorial board. Since most of the paper’s edi- 
torial writers are Oregon natives or long 
time residents, the consensus usually re- 
flected Oregon’s independent maverick po- 
litical tradition. No more. 

Today’s editorial policy at The Oregon- 
ian is determined by personally ambitious 
top managers, largely from out of state, who 
are advancing their careers by making the 
paper over to fit the prejudices of its up- 


scale suburban readers and deliberately 
challenging Oregon's maverick political tra- 
dition by forcing its readers to accept a 
steady diet of made-on-the-Potomac political 
ideology. The new Oregonian management 
is also orchestrating its news coverage to re- 
inforce its editorial endorsements to an un- 
precedented degree. 

The Oregonian’s religion reporter, 
Mark O’Keefe, came to Oregon in 1994. He 
is a graduate of the Pat Robertson’s Regent 
University school of communications. It was 
O’Keefe’s story in December 1994 that first 
raised the issue of one in four Oregonians 
who try suicide with pills dying a lingering 
death. The story clearly implies one in four 
people who take barbiturates will take 
hours to die in painful agony. 

Dr. Pieter Admiraal, the Dutch expert 
on euthanasia whom O’Keefe selectively 
quotes in his article, is concerned about 
O’Keefe’s interpretation. Admiraal says 
every patient who take 9 grams of barbitu- 
rates, three times the lethal dose, will die. 
“During that time the patient is in a deep 
coma without awareness and so without 
suffering,” said Admiraal. Most patients will 
die promptly. Some will die after three 
hours. “Twenty-four hours or longer will be 
very exceptional,” said Admiraal. There is 
no study from The Netherlands or any- 
where else that says 25 percent of the pa- 
tients taking barbiturates will die in agony 
gurgling on their own vomit. It is a fiction 
invented by causists and copy writers. 

O’Keefe’s reporting has a credibility 
problem because he is not above inventing 
fiction himself. O’Keefe’s powerfully emo- 
tional story published September 30 about 
a dying man who chooses to live his last 
days in hospice care is followed by this as- 
tonishing statement by the editors: “He re- 
constructed scenes and conversations for 
this story by interviewing participants and 
double-checking reconstructed events with 
them.” In other words, O’Keefe was not pre- 
sent when the powerful quotations in his 
story were spoken. He invented them. Using 
techniques of the novelist in news stories— 
the late Truman Capote used the same 
technique in his 1965 novel Jn Cold Blood 
— is a controversial fad in journalism today. 
Veteran journalists shun the practice be- 
cause it raises insurmountable credibility 
and ethical problems. 

All newspapers write editorials endors- 
ing or opposing ballot measures. It is a con- 
ceit of those of us who make our living sell- 
ing our opinions that our endless hours of 


study invariably provide useful insights our 
readers want to share. The Oregonian en- 
dorsed Measure 51 with an unprecedented 
slurry of five editorials written in some of 
the most intemperate language to appear 
on the paper’s editorial page in decades. 
The editorials were written by Associate 
Editor David Reinhard, the paper’s Resident 
Right pit bull, who has expressed nothing 
but contempt for Oregon’s political tradi- 
tions since he arrived with his carpetbag. 
Reinhard apparently believes it is his God- 
granted mission to rescue Oregon from its 
ideologically errant ways by calling voters 
in his adopted state bad names and sug- 
gesting we were parochial gullible fools for 
voting for the measure in the first place. 

Newspapers change their editorial posi- 
tions all the time. The Bulletin in Bend en- 
dorsed physician-assisted suicide in 1994. 
The Bulletin’s late editor, Bob Chandler, 
was the embodiment of Oregon’s maverick 
political tradition. Today the Chandler fam- 
ily and a new publisher from Idaho choose 
to endorse repeal. But 7he Bulletin did it 
without slanting its news coverage and in 
one endorsement editorial that did not sug- 
gest its readers were gullible fools. 

“Freedom of the press belongs to the 
man who owns one,” said AJ. Leibling, the 
great press critic. The Oregonian is private 
property, not a public utility. It can print 
what it wants. But newspapers — particu- 
larly monopoly newspapers like The Ore- 
gonian — are also a public trust. Trust im- 
plies a reciprocal relationship between re- 
porters and readers. Readers must be free 
to influence the paper’s opinions as the 
paper is free to influence its readers opin- 
ions. The ultimate incivility is public dispar- 
agement of the world you share with oth- 
ers and denying them the right of effective 
response — token letters are not an effective 
response. The practice of a monopoly news- 
paper cynically orchestrating news coverage 
and editorial endorsements effectively de- 
nies those who disagree independent 
knowledge of their own world. Those who 
cannot be trusted to report reliably and sin- 
cerely about the world we share cannot be- 
long to our community of discourse. They 
are untrustworthy. 

The out-of-state folks just learned 
through the defeat of Measure 51 that Ore- 
gonians like their independent maverick po- 
litical tradition. They like politics. They like 
to hear other peoples’ opinions. They like 
debate. They like their news straight. They 
do not like their news embellished or in- 


vented. They do not like liars. They do not 
like to be told how to vote. They do not like 
being called gullible fools. They demand the 
chance to make up their own minds. 1M] 


Russell Sadler’s Oregon Outlook is heard Mon- 
day through Friday at 6:55 a.m. on JPR’s 
Morning News and on the Jefferson Daily. 
You can participate in an interactive civic af- 
fairs forum moderated by Russell on the World 
Wide Web at http://www,jeffnetorg. 
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The Native Spirit of Winter 


No view of the region’s seasonal spiritual traditions is complete without 
the views of the land’s original inhabitants and their descendants 


s the dark winter chill 

settles in for its annual 

visit, the Western calen- 

dar declares the end of 

another year, and the 
observances of many spiritual be- 
liefs come to the fore. Christmas, 
Hanukkah, Kwanzaa, winter sol- 
stice and many other sacred days 
fall near this time. The diversity of 
spiritual tradition in contemporary 
America is reason for celebration in 
itself, for underneath the near 
chaos of different beliefs is a com- 
mon desire for peace. Each of these 
traditions share an emphasis on 
connection, thankfulness, reverence 
and other heights of humanity 
which transcend boundaries of reli- 
gious and philosophical belief. In 
the winter days of remembrance can be found the 
greatest moments of all-embracing love and gen- 
erosity, the peak of serenity and hope. Yet the win- 
ter holidays can also be the most despairing time 
for some, either because of personal difficulties or 
a sense of the commercial hollowing of their cho- 
sen spiritual traditions. The holidays can bring 
forth a sense of loss and emptiness with a potency 
as great as that of good will. 


Above all, whether the days bring highs or lows, the winter is 
a time that serves us well for reflection before moving forward into 
a new year. It’s an opportunity to step back and see ourselves in 
n to spirit, holiday tradition, each other, the land, life itself. 


relatio ; 3 : 
And it’s only natural in an era In which many ex- 


ress a basic sense of alienation and excessive 
ee separation from the land and from satis- 
es spiritual practice—to look for role models in 
y 
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other cultures and times which ap- 
pear to have the qualities lacking 
in the rush of the rapid, technolog- 
ical lifestyle that dominates the late 
1990s. This may be a prime reason 
for the resurgent interest in the 
ways and beliefs of the Native Amer- 
ican cultures displaced or destroyed 
in the European taming of the con- 
tinent. 

Was there really a better time of 
harmony then, or is the yearning 
for it only nostalgia for a nonexis- 
tent idyllic time? What were Native 
people’s lives in this region really 
like, spiritually and practically, in 
the winters before chain-store 
Christmas sales—or even the pio- 
neer wars? How do these cultures 
and beliefs persist and adapt to the 
modern day? Are there deep lessons, attitudes and 
beliefs that can be integrated into our mainstream 
society without great misunderstanding, co-option, 
or further desecration of the cultures from which 
they arose? 

These are complex questions with answers 
which stretch far beyond the limits of these pages. 
In the first place, traditional Native cultures were 
based on philosophies which approached life and 
even the shape of time in such radically different ways from modern 
urban belief systems that the differences are likely irreconcilable. 
The true adoption of a set of Native beliefs by outsiders is thus near 
to impossible. 


THE BASIC NATIVE 
VIEWS OF TIME AND 
SPIRITUALITY ARE 
FUNDAMENTALLY AT 
ODDS WITH 


MAINSTREAM 


AMERICAN BELIEFS, 


There were—and still are—hundreds of distinct 

LAY Native American cultures, nationally, with wide dif- 

Eric Alan ferences of lifestyles and beliefs between them. 

with Karen Carnival — Conflicts between those cultures existed then, and 


still do now. Furthermore, there are often 
taboos on writing down sacred rituals and 
traditions, and an understandable reluc- 
tance to let white folk—-even well-meaning 
ones—further into sacred places of Earth 
and soul. This makes it difficult for out- 
siders to do more than catch distant 
glimpses of those other ways of life. Add to 
that the effect that the Euro-based culture 
has had upon modern Native cultures—in- 
cluding the introduction of Christianity and 
its concurrent winter rituals—and the com- 
plexity can begin to be seen. 

Some things are clear, however. The 
basic Native views of time and spirituality— 
more or less common to most Native cul- 
tures, it appears—are fundamentally at odds 
with mainstream American beliefs. The liv- 
ing journey along the course of time is not 
a walk down a linear path, in the Native 
view, but a recurring journey around a cycli- 
cal hoop—a view which conflicts with the 
marking of numbered years and the Euro- 
based view of “progress,” among other 
things. Also, the innate presence of spirit 
in all land and creatures is sensed by Na- 
tive cultures in a more far-reaching way; the 
relationship perceived between humanity 
and the other living elements of the greater 
surrounding spirit is profoundly different 
than the Judeo-Christian one. 

Dorothy Robbins, coordinator of the Na- 
tive American Information Service in the 
Rogue Valley, puts it this way: “The hoop 
of life has a place on it for every species and 
it is an aspect of the Great Spirit... In order 
to stimulate health, we want to balance the 
Earth—because it is balance that creates 
health. So we want everything to be 
healthy; not just the red or white or yellow 
people. We want every people—every four- 
legged, every winged creature—to be 
healthy. And the way that health is accom- 
plished is through respect. This is often mis- 
understood because of the Judeo-Christian 
practice of worship, and God. When we 
honor, say, the spirit of the buffalo, a non- 
Indian person would say we are worshiping 
the buffalo. Well, you could call it that; but 
it’s not exactly an equivalent—you have a 
language problem. It’s a perceptual distinc- 
tion; if you’ve studied Buddhism you might 
understand a little better... You’re partners 
with the Great Spirit instead of being sub- 
jects of the Great Spirit... We do pray to var- 
ious animals, but we don’t pray to them as 
gods; it’s more like interspecies communi- 
cation.” Thus, there are no traditional Na- 
tive religious holidays or worship cere- 


monies parallel to that of Christmas and the 
worship of God and Jesus Christ. 

For the Natives in what is now the State 
of Jefferson, the winter season was a radi- 
cally different time from the winters we 
know today. There was not the luxury of 
refuge from the weather that we now enjoy; 
neither did corner supermarkets remove 
the awareness of connection between envi- 
ronmental conditions and food supply. Win- 
ter was a time of survival, in which subsis- 
tence living off of stored dried foods re- 
placed the relative luxury of living off of the 
summer’s superabundance of food on lush 
unspoiled lands. It was likely a difficult 
time, surely not idyllic by any stretch—but in 
that difficulty was a direct connection to 
the Earth which is now damaged or sev- 
ered. And in the awareness of that connec- 
tion was a respect for the greater natural 
forces that resulted in a different harmony 
with them; a lifestyle that allowed the lands 
to flourish indefinitely in the presence of 
the Native civilizations. 

Based on this spirit of connection, Na- 
tive American people have celebrated many 
traditions, rituals and spiritual beliefs di- 
rectly relating to the winter season. George 
Fence, executive director of the region’s 
American Indian Cultural Center, explains a 
bit of the connection between the seasons 
and Native spiritual practice. “Native cele- 
brations bear division according to the sea- 
sons; an aligning of activity in connection 
with them. Nature-based beliefs lie in the ex- 
periential realm. Through ritual, the life of 
the planet is energized and nourished. Our 
culture is wrapped in the symbols of native 
phenomenon—incorporated into our daily 
walk, seasonal activity, circle of life... Winter 
solstice is a hibernating time—it’s the an- 
nual birth-death-life resurrection... a symbol 
of transformation, going from the old to the 
new. We have traditions of extinguishing 
the fire of the hearth, and relighting a new 
fire. The traditions of storytelling, acting 
out of dramas, sharing our stories, are rein- 
forced during winter. It is the recognition of 
body language, of unspoken gesture, that 
causes us to be more cognizant of commu- 
nication.” 

Since that communication traditionally 
has fallen more into the oral rather than 
the written realm, an outside view into his- 
tory is murky—but some traditions are evi- 
dent. Many of the tribes of the North Pacific 
Coast held winter ceremonials, as it was be- 
lieved that spirits were closest to the vil- 
lages at that time, and thus most easily com- 
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municated with. The ceremonials might in- 
volve members from many tribes—tribal and 
familial affiliations were set aside, and cere- 
monial names adopted. Among other 
things, dancing societies performed song 
and dance re-enactments of ancestral en- 
counters with the spiritual donors of power. 
These dramatizations utilized face masks 
and whistles, other musical instruments, 
and red cedar bark rings worn on heads, 
necks, wrists and ankles. The potlatch, in- 
cluding feasting and gift-giving, was also 
practiced then. The combined ceremonies 
of potlatching and dancing often became an 
elaborate context for significant rites and ef- 
forts, including marriage, dance group ini- 
tiation, house construction and dedication, 
the conferring of names and 
titles, the raising of totem 
poles, remembrance of the 
deceased, and the release of 
ceremonial debts. Locally, 
the Galice and Applegate 
Athapascans staged a 
wealth display dance in the 
winter, which merged status 
competition with a thank- 
fulness for the abundance of 
nature. It might include 
dancing. singing, story- 
telling and other events, 
with participants all dressed 
in their best garments and adorned with 
face paint, feathers and other finery, includ- 
ing wrapped money strings. Other winter 
dances in the Southwest Oregon Native cul- 
tures included a dream dance, which was 
held by the Coos people to “bring the dead 
home;” and a winter round dance. At winter 
solstice, the Coos people also held a dance 
to scare children, using masks of dried eel- 
skins, deer heads, and wildcat heads. 

It’s currently in fashion for some seek- 
ers born outside of the Native cultures—and 
outside of their times of pre-eminence in 
North America—to idealize them. But this is 
a dangerous path, for Native people were al- 
ways just that: people. And people of all 
times and cultures share human frailties 
and failings. There is evidence that warfare 
between tribes was common. Anthropologi- 
cal studies by the University of Oregon on 
the Takelma and their Athapascan neigh- 
bors indicate that slavery was a part of re- 
ality for the Galice and Applegate peoples. 
Slaves of both sexes were apparently taken 
in conflicts between peoples of the Apple- 
gate, Shasta, Illinois, and Klamath. 

Slavery, war-this is hardly evidence of 
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IT’S CURRENTLY 
IN FASHION FOR SOME 
SEEKERS BORN 
OUTSIDE OF THE 
NATIVE CULTURES 
TO IDEALIZE THEM. 
BUT THIS ISA 
DANGEROUS PATH. 


idyllic harmony. But this is not to say that 
there isn’t great wisdom to be gained from 
the Native approach to living; on the con- 
trary. Many of the philosophical perspec- 
tives may even prove to be essential to un- 
derstand and live by, to prevent the final de- 
struction of the balance of life. 

But even for those modern Native 
Americans seeking meaning in traditional 
ways, the picture is complex. The effects of 
long-term oppression and cultural destruc- 
tion are an immense permanent scar with 
persistent effects. This is true spiritually 
and practically. Beyond just the physical 
conquest of the Native tribes, the associ- 
ated spiritual abuse has been severe. Robert 
Keller, in his book American Protestantism 
and U.S. Indian Policy, 
1869-82, summarizes the 
policy of the time: “The re- 
lationship of the federal 
government to Indian mis- 
sions and to religious lib- 
erty on Indian reservations 
was largely ignored. When- 
ever Americans did stop to 
reflect on that particular 
problem, they treated it ex- 
actly as they did the ethics 
of property, contract, and 
conquest—the First Amend- 
ment...did not apply to In- 
dians.” 

Even the beginning of belated attempts 
at redress have been slow and incomplete, 
as Dorothy Robbins indicates: “Indian peo- 
ple got citizenship in this country in 1924, 
but we did not get our freedom of religion 
until 1978.” That was only granted after a 
1977 visit to the United Nations by Natives 
led by the Iroquois, and the Longest Walk 
in 1978, a cross-country march from San 
Francisco to Washington D.C. that joined 
representatives of many tribes in a six- 
month trek to the seat of U.S. government. 
During that six-month journey was the root 
of what Robbins refers to as “non-Christian 
pan-Indianism,” an attempt to integrate the 
traditions of different Native peoples in a 
modern context where borders of all forms 
are no longer distinct. On the Longest 
Walk, she says, “there were spiritual advi- 
sors—which was the preferred term to med- 
icine man—from many, many different 
tribes, tribes of the four directions. They 
got together and came up with ceremonies 
that all Indians could do together; that 
would not conflict with any particular tribe. 
And then they taught these values, as they 


traveled across the country, to the young 
people on the walk to try and help stabilize 
the youth.” 

Even now it is not easy to summarize 
these ceremonies, for as Robbins states: 
“Ritual implies that you could write it down 
and that everybody does it the same way. 
That doesn’t happen in the Indian world... 
Each individual family in every Indian na- 
tion has a lot of latitude about their own 
particular family ceremonies. Now, this may 
not be true in the Southwest, where they're 
much more rigid and more ritualistic, and 
they also limit their ceremonies to full: 
bloods.” Such rigidity is clearly limiting in 
the modern context, though. “In these 
tribes where the traditional spirituality is 
limited to full-blood, what’s going to happen 
to their half-breed children? They'll be lost, 
cut off from their tribal wisdom if there’s 
not some kind of pan-Indian wisdom to look 
into.” 

George Fence elaborates further on the 
need for stability and unification, and the 
difficulty of Native spiritual practice today. 
“We are a people living in two worlds. There 
is a desire for symbology, yet pressures of 
the modern world intrude. Sometimes it 
takes four or five days to prepare for a rit- 
ual; some people cannot do that, because 
they have jobs, families, responsibilities in 
the world. The Native tradition is to stay as 
long as it takes. So sometimes there is con- 
flict from the external world, where only a 
wafer of a ceremony can take place.” 
Nonetheless he marks the progress in the 
efforts. “We are in the process of rebuild- 
ing a base of spirituality, particularly for 
urban Indian people displaced from their 
cultural roots. For example, the Indian pow- 
wow expresses the tenacity of Indian cul- 
ture. Powwows are now happening in the 
schools and the communities all year long. 
We have a tremendous amount of cultural 
capital. Indians have to find their way today 
for remaining in place despite a lack of sup- 
port.” 

It is ironic that a rebuilding of Native 
culture is happening through powwows 
(usually weekend gatherings involving peo- 
ple from many tribes coming to dance, sing, 
gamble and socialize in ways that mix fra- 
ditional observance with modern prefer- 
ence); for powwows themselves were not 
traditional, and partially rose from oppres- 
sion. The phrase itself appears to originate 
from the Algonquian tribes’ phrase pau 
wau, which meant medicine man or spiri- 
tual leader, but which was mistaken by Eu- 


ropeans to mean the events at which those 
dances took place. Dorothy Robbins adds 
another bit of historical perspective: “When 
Indians were incarcerated on reservations, 
some of the white people realized that it 
was very colorful, and that tourists would 
like to look at Indians dancing in their cos- 
tumes. So they paid them to do some of 
their religious dances. But the powwow is 
secular—so it’s a corruption of the dances.” 

The influence of the new dominant cul- 
ture adds another factor to the mix, as she 
notes: “Many Indians have become Chris- 
tians—historically, they at least needed to 
pretend to be Christian to survive. Many 
simply forgot that they were not. Some peo- 
ple celebrate both traditional and Christ- 
ian observances. For them Jesus is one 
more spirit to be honored, added as a saint 
but not replacing other gods.” In the more 
traditional observances within the practice 
of the sweat lodge, “we honor the positions 
of the sun with a shared dinner and a pipe 
ceremony at solstices and equinoxes. We 
honor the sun and the earth as creators. 
The sundance is the spirituality of choice 
for most contemporary urban Indians who 
are not Christians.” 

This era is a time when it may be as dif- 
ficult for Native American traditionalists to 
practice their beliefs as it is for eager out- 
siders to understand and adopt them. But 
it is an increasingly interesting time to de- 
velop new, integrated beliefs in the context 
of a different reality. A reality which in- 
volves a complex, challenging time, in a sur- 
rounding of constant change that makes 
some spiritual base (regardless of what it 
is) as important as it is difficult to maintain. 

One potent statement of the global im- 
portance of the Native spiritual base is pro- 
vided by the Haudenosaunee, the Six Na- 
tions Iroquois Confederacy, as they say in 
a modern written message to the Western 
world entitled Spiritualism: the Highest 
Form of Political Consciousness. In that 
message, they define their basic beliefs 
about spirit and warn of dire consequences 
if some of their basic tenets are not fol- 
lowed—not just by Native people, but by all 
people. “We are shown that our life exists 
with the tree life, that our well-being de- 
pends on the well-being of the vegetable 
life, that we are close relatives of the four- 
legged beings. In our ways, spiritual con- 
sciousness is the highest form of conscious- 
ness... We believe that all living things are 
spiritual beings. Spirits can be expressed 
as energy form manifested in matter—[for 


example] grass matter. The spirit of the 
grass is that unseen force which produces 
the species of grass, and it is manifest to us 
in the form of real grass... 

“The original instructions direct that 
we who walk about on the Earth are to ex- 
press a great respect, an affection, and a 
gratitude toward all the spirits which create 
and support life. We give a greeting and 
thanksgiving to the many supporters of our 
own lives—the corn, beans, squash, the 
winds, the sun. When people cease to re- 
spect and express gratitude for these many 
things, then all life will be destroyed, and 
human life on this planet will come to an 
end.” 

The Haudenosaunee message goes on 
to detail the historical shifts in the relation- 
ship between man and the rest of nature 
brought about by the domestication of ani- 
mals, the rise of agriculture, the choice to 
congregate human life in cities, the rise of 
Christian monotheism and patriarchy, and 
the prominence of ever more powerful and 
dangerous technologies. Their conclusion is 
succinct. “The technologies and social sys- 
tems which have destroyed the animal and 
the plant life are also destroying the Native 
people. And the process is Western Civiliza- 
tion. 

“We know that there are many people 
in the world who can quickly grasp the in- 
tent of our message. But experience has 
taught us that there are few who are will- 
ing to seek out a method for moving toward 
any real change.” 

The Haudensuanee message continues, 
“The traditional Native peoples hold the 
key to the reversal of the processes in West- 
ern Civilization which hold the promise of 
unimaginable future suffering and destruc- 
tion.... If there is to be a future for all beings 
on this planet, we must begin to seek the 
avenues of change.” 

Others will choose different spiritual 
beliefs through which to seek that 
change, and some will choose none at all— 
but if the cross-cultural desire for peace and 
unity doesn’t include respect for these 
forms of reverence, it will surely never be re- 
alized. 1M] 
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0 n All Things Consid- 
ered, we give radio listeners a considerably 
different view of the world. Because we not 
only look at the day’s top issues and major 
events, but at life’s foibles and fancies as 
well. All with a depth and clarity that’s won 
us a legion of loyal listeners. 
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to news than meets the eye. 
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NATURE NOTES 


Feeding Stations 


iY" feed or not to feed, that is the ques- 
tion that might be raised by those of 
Ll us who like to attract birds, perhaps 
more for our entertainment—and in my 
case, that of the neighborhood cats—than 
the survival of the local wintertime avi- 
fauna. Answers to this question (and many 
others) may be found in Ehrlich, Dobkin, 
and Wheye’s The Birder’s Handbook pub- 
lished recently by Simon and Schuster. 

Feeding may help 
small species and weak 
birds through the winter. 
In one experiment, the 
daily fat deposit of chick- 
adees was raised by about 
4 percent of their body 
weight when the birds 
were given sunflower seeds 
in place of their normal 
diet of conifer seeds and berries. During ex- 
tremely cold conditions winter residents 
like juncos and finches may not be able to 
find enough food during the day to survive 
the night. 

But weak birds might be sick birds, and 
attracting them as well as healthy individu- 
als may promote the spread of disease. 
Grain and bread may become moldy with 
Aspergillus fumigatus whose spores can 
cause a potentially fatal respiratory disease 
in birds. In fact, that fine mist you see at the 
penguin house at the zoo is not to keep the 
penguins cool but to wash Aspergillus 
spores out of the air before the particularly 
sensitive penguins can inhale them. You 
might create problems for birds that estab- 
lish regular foraging patterns, if you don’t 
keep your feeding station regularly stocked. 
An oversupply of food in some areas might 
attract undesirable species like starlings 
and rock doves (a euphemistic name for city 
pigeons). In the east, there is some evidence 
that the ranges of some species have ex- 
panded northward and some, such as the 
mourning dove, no longer migrate. 

What you feed can cause problems. Beef 
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TRY TO REMEMBER 
YOU ARE FEEDING THE BIRDS 
FOR THEIR BENEFIT 
AND NOT YOUR OWN. 


suet attracts many species, such as wood- 
peckers, titmice, chickadees, nuthatches, 
wrens, to home feeders. Warm weather will 
soften suet which mats feathers, reducing 
insulation and waterproofing and cause 
inflamed or infected follicles and loss of 
facial feathers. Colored sugar water in 
feeders designed for nectar-eaters may fer- 
ment within a few days while continuing 
to attract hummingbirds, resulting in 
enlarged livers and, one 
could presume, erratic 
flight, unless hummers 
don’t drink and fly. 

The other problem is 
pussycats, especially if the 
feeding station is near the 
ground. A recent study in 
England published in Nat- 
ural History Magazine in- 
dicates that large numbers of birds and 
other wildlife succumb to the domestic cat’s 
natural hunting instinct. If the occasional 
piles of feathers near my feeder are any in- 
dication, the same problem holds true here. 

So is feeding birds good or bad? Some 
of both, but to make it more positive than 
negative do the following: Keep the food 
fresh, no mold or fermented nectar, don’t 
over-do it by attracting enormous numbers 
of birds; keep the feeder supplied over the 
winter; stop using suet when the weather 
warms up (we don’t want any bare faced 
hairy woodpeckers); and place the feeder 
in a place where the birds will be safe from 
cats. And try to remember you are feeding 
the birds for their benefit and not your own. 
Right? o 


Dr. Frank Lang is a former Professor of Bi- 
ology at Southern Oregon University. Na- 
ture Notes can be heard on Fridays on the 
Jefferson Daily, Saturdays at 8:30am on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service and Sundays 
at 10am on JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 
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The 17th Annual 


JPR Harvest Celebration 
& Wine Tasting 


ver the centuries the art of wine- 

making has inspired a passionate 

following — accomplished wine- 

makers combining a farmer’s 

knowledge of the earth with the 
skill of a craftsman to create top wines. With 
over a hundred wineries operating in the 
state, Oregon is now one of the foremost 
winemaking regions in the country, if not 
the world. 

Southern Oregon wine lovers will have 
an opportunity to sample over 75 of Ore- 
gon’s premiere wines at the Seventeenth An- 
nual Harvest Celebration and Wine Tasting 
which will take place on December 12th in 
the Rogue River Room of Southern Oregon 
University’s Stevenson Union. The tasting, a 
benefit for Jefferson Public Radio, will be put on by 
the JPR Listeners Guild and U.S. Long Distance and 
will feature the wines of many of the state’s most 
highly-regarded wineries as well as delicacies from 
some of the region’s gourmet eateries. 

Oregon wines haven’t always commanded equal 
respect to wines from more famous areas; yet the 
state’s winemaking history is a lengthy one. Grapes 
were grown by some of the earliest settlers, and by 
the 1860s, Oregon produced thousands of gallons 
of wine per year. In the 1880s Peter Britt estab- 
lished the original Valley View Vineyards, and by 
the turn of the century, the official census counted over 537,000 
grape vines of bearing age in the state. Had it not been for Prohibi- 
tion, Oregon winemaking might have developed into a world-class 
growing region long before now. The mere threat of Prohibition 
put a damper on Oregon’s wine development in the beginning of the 
century, though, and its enactment put a halt to legal wine produc- 
tion. Still, according to the government’s own fig- 
ures, grape production nearly doubled in tonnage 
between 1919 (the year before Prohibition) and 
1929 (four years before Prohibition was repealed). 


( 4 
§ y 
THE 17TH ANNUAL 


HARVEST CELEBRATION 
& WINE TASTING TAKES 
PLACE ON FRIDAY, 
DECEMBER 12TH, FROM 6 
TO 9PM. COST IS $20 FOR 
JPR LISTENERS GUILD 
MEMBERS, $25 FOR THE 
GENERAL PUBLIC. 


ADMISSION INCLUDES A 

SOUVENIR WINE GLASS. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CALL (541)552-6301. 


Paul Westhelle 
and Eric Alan 


The conversion of grapes to wine was only 
forced to go underground, and after Prohibi- 
tion’s repeal in 1933, Oregon wineries again 
blossomed for most of the rest of the decade. 

Winemaking in Oregon attained promi- 
nence due to several factors, including a 
shift in consumer tastes that decreased de- 
mand for sweet dessert wines and increased 
demand for high-quality grapes, and the 
northward migration of some California 
winemakers who sought to explore Oregon’s 
potential. These winemakers saw that some 
of the same climate conditions that make 
agricultural efforts difficult for many crops — 
shallow, rocky soil, for example — in fact pro- 
vide excellent opportunities for grapes, 
which thrive on struggle and adversity, 
where water is limited and ripening doesn’t occur 
until the end of the season. 

While the majority of Oregon wines are grown in 
the Willamette Valley, excellent winemaking is also 
being done in the southern part of the state, espe- 
cially in the Rogue Valley (considered to include the 
Illinois and Applegate valleys as well). Many fine 
wines also come from the Umpqua Valley, and a few 
from near the Columbia River. The Rogue Valley, 
with its dryness and warm summers, has proven par- 
ticularly suited for Cabernet Sauvignon and Merlot, 
and also produces fine Chardonnay. The Illinois Val- 
ley’s subclimate, which is cooler and wetter, produces excellent Pinot 
Noir and Pinot Gris as well — one of the few American regions which 
can grow fine Pinot Gris (a white wine relative of Pinot Noir). 

Most of the wineries within the southern valleys — as well 
as many wineries from the Willamette — will be participating in 
this year’s tasting. That the noble cultural effort of public radio can 
be supported by the consumption of some of the 
region’s best wines and gourmet treats is indeed 
reason to celebrate. Civic contribution should al- 
ways be so luxurious. IM 
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Want someone 
to tell you 
a story? 


Selected 
Shorts 


features some of this country’s finest 
actors reading short storles. 
Recorded live at New York City’s 
Symphony Space. 


Sundays 
at 6pm 
on 

| Classics & 

| News Service 


} Bob Potter hosts this 
~~ J) ) weekly program of 


AS financial advice, 
aS. 


Saturdays at 8am & Sundays at 10am 


News & Information 


a ee 
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ONLINE 


Joe Loutzenhiser 


Stocking Stuffers 


' \ 


raditionally Christmas is the most pop- 
ular time to purchase a home com- 
puter. For many computer manufac- 
turers the holiday season is often make or 
break, leading to fierce competition and low- 
ered prices. With the popularity of the In- 
ternet more people than every are buying 
computers for their home to use with the In- 
ternet. The benefits are ob- 
vious: easy accesses to vir- 
tually unlimited informa- 
tion, inexpensive email 
exchange with family and 
friends, and entertainment 
value to rival the television. 

If you are planning to 
purchase a home comn- 
puter this Christmas, I 
would like to offer some 
simple guidelines. Admit- 
tedly, these are my personal opinions, but I 
have either purchased or advised upon a 
fair number of computers for family, friends, 
and myself, and feel that I have contributed 
to their success as computer users. 

The first choice is what kind of com- 
puter to buy. For the home user, the 
choices have become IBM compatible or 
Macintosh. Although the Macintosh was 
once an excellent choice, I no longer feel 
comfortable recommending it. The company 
is in dire straits and has done little to ad- 
dress the deficiencies in both its business 
and products. Too many unkept promises, 
technological dead ends, and a questionable 
future make purchasing a Macintosh a gam- 
ble. If you are a Mac fanatic and don’t mind 
the possibility of owning an orphaned com- 
puter, read no further, your mind is already 
made up. Perhaps in the future, if Apple 
comes through with its current lot of 
promises, I will feel good about the Macin- 
tosh again, but for now an IBM compatible 
is the secure choice. 

The next decision is from whom to buy. 
I recommend purchasing through mail 
order. Dell, Micron, Gateway 2000, IBM and 
Compag all offer excellent machines at good 


— 


ALTHOUGH THE MACINTOSH 
WAS ONCE AN EXCELLENT 
CHOICE, | NO LONGER FEEL 

COMFORTABLE 


RECOMMENDING IT. 


prices with better than average service and 
reliability. You really can’t go wrong with 
any of them. Electronics stores are okay, 
but often you have to deal with rapacious 
sales people and overpriced merchandise. 
My personal experience with the local com- 
puter super stores has generally not been 
good. Sales people were certainly friendly 
and wanted to be helpful, 
but were obviously better 
at sales than understand- 
ing the technology. The 
one advantage a local re- 
tailer may offer over mail 
order is the ability to im- 
mediately exchange defec- 
tive merchandise. With 
mail order you will have to 
ship back the system, 
which can be time con- 
suming and costly. If you do purchase from 
an electronics super store, stick with the 
higher quality IBM, Hewlett-Packard, or 
Compaq models. Brands that may have 
poor service and reliability and should be 
avoided are Acer, Packard Bell, Leading 
Edge, and Tandy. See the July 1997 issue 
(Vol. 16, No. 31) of PC Magazine for details, 
or if you have access to the Internet go to 
www.zdnet.com/pcmag/features/per- 
fectpc/surveypc/_open.htm. Packard Bell 
is often viewed by technologically proficient 
users as a “first time buyers” computer, 
lacking in value and capability and foisted 
off on those who don’t know better than to 
avoid them. Don’t make this mistake. 

For me, the most important components 
of a computer are those that interface with 
the user: keyboard, monitor, and mouse. 
These are the components not to skimp on. 

For any extended use of a computer an 
ergonomic keyboard is essential. I went 
months with painful carpal tunnel syn- 
drome that cleared up in two weeks once I 
switched to high quality ergonomic key- 
boards on all the computers I used. It may 
cost a little more, but it’s definitely worth 
it since repetitive stress problems can be 


seriously debilitating. Microsoft’s Natural 
Keyboard is my personal choice, although 
other brands should also be fine. 

To avoid eyestrain and the accompany- 
ing headaches get a good quality monitor. 
Often when purchasing a system you have 
the option to upgrade the monitor. Get the 
highest-end model you can afford that is at 
least 15” in size and supports at least a 
75Hz refresh rate at 1024 x 768 16bit color 
resolution. I would also recommend a Trini- 
tron monitor. Trinitron monitors are 
brighter and have more deeply saturated 
colors than conventional monitors, al- 
though are often more expensive. Ask your 
salesperson about the Trinitron monitors 
available with the system you purchase. 

Last, and in this case least, is the 
mouse. In most cases if you purchase from 
a good mail order outlet a system will come 
with a Microsoft Mouse, which is just fine 
for most uses. The more expensive Mi- 
crosoft Intellimouse comes with a nifty 
wheel between the mouse buttons that lets 
you scroll up and down in applications, 
such as a web browser. Once you get used 
to it the wheel seems indispensable, but 
otherwise you won’t know what you’re 
missing. I have also enjoyed the use of Log- 
itech mice. I recommend either brand. 

If you plan to use your computer pri- 
marily for the Internet then a high-speed 
modem is a necessity. Currently 33.6K bps 
modems come standard with most mail order 
computers and are the reasonable minimum. 
If your Internet Service Provider supports 
56K bps modems you may want to spend the 
extra money for the extra speed. 56K 
modems come in two different types: X2 and 
K56flex. Both are fine, but check with your 
Internet Service Provider to see which types 
they use then buy the same. This will help 
avoid any incompatibilities that the bleeding 
edge of technology often exhibits. 

Lastly, if you have a knowledgeable per- 
son available to you for questioning, take 
advantage of their expertise. Most of us 
don’t mind a few questions, and often we 
_ vicariously enjoy the excitement felt by 
those about to buy a computer. 1M) 


Joseph Loutzenhiser works for Project A, a 
fully caffeinated software development com- 
pany, and lives in Ashland with his wife. His 
interests include programming languages, 
computer gaming, pseudoscience, basket- 
ball, and bird watching. 


OREGON CABARET 
THEATRE presents 


A Tuna 
Christmas 
Nov 21-Dec 31 


Previews Nov 19 & 20 £227 
Showtime 8:00pm QRLkLg°x 


Performances nightly except Nov 
24 & 27, Dec 2,9, 16,24&25 | 


Also Sunday Brunch 
Matinees @ 1:00 


This charming and hilarious 
show is the long-awaited 
sequel to the popular off- 
Broadway hit Greater Tuna. 
You'll meet old friends like 
Petey Fisk, Vera Carp, Bertha _— 
Bumiller and her twins — and am — 
new ones too. Two dozen 
characters all played by two 
busy actors. 


OREGON CABARET THEATRE - 488-2902 First & Hargadine in Ashland 


a | 
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...d0 you find yourself wondering how you'll survive the 
Holiday shopping madness this year? Call the Public 
Radio MusicSource at 1-800-75music! Place your orders 
now so you don't have to run to the mall to find they don’t 


carry the titles you are looking for. 


With one convenient phone call you can have access to an 
incredible selection and support Jefferson Public Radio! 


Gift certificates are also available. 


ISK " PUBLIC RADIO 
MUSICSOURCE 
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the community-based internet | 
service of the jefferson public 
radio listeners guild 


MEFFNET provides low-cost 
W public access to the world's 
newest information resource, the 
Internet, and provides the full- 
Tange of Internet services as a way 
to foster people’s desire to know 
about the world in which we live. 
JEFFNET is operated by and for 
people right here in Southern 
Oregon ... it’s easy to use... and 
it continues Jefferson Public Ra- 
dio’s tradition of encouraging life- 
long learning and facilitating 
community dialogue. Whether 
you seek to read Shakespeare, 
Visit the world’s great museums 
with vour kids, get the weather 
forecast in Timbuktu, e-mail a 
long lost friend, or participate in 
a local discussion group, 
JEFFNET’s Control Center pro- 
vides a comprehensive, well-orga- 


nized gateway that makes using jp 

the Internet and the World Wide 

Web a breeze. 
3 WAYS TO LEARN MORE 

O 
Stop by the JEFFNET Internet 
Education Center at the 

Ashland Community Food Store 


located at 237 N. First Street 
in Ashland 


2 


Call us at (S41) 552-6301, 
weekdays from 8am to Spm 


13] 


Visit us on the World Wide Web 
* at http://www. jeffnet.org 


in jackson & douglas 
counties dial locally... 
connect globally 
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Th the August 16th issue of the Ashland 
| Daily Tidings, 1 was encouraged to read 
AL that the Central Oregon and Pacific Rail- 
yoad had invested huge sums of money and 
effort to rebuild the rail line over the Siskiy- 
ous as well as rebuild the trust between 
themselves and the residents of the 
Colestin Valley. Freight rail service and its 
advantages are what this article is all about. 
All aboard! 

In the 1970s, railroads were in a des- 
perate condition, and nationalization was a 
possibility. In fact, Congress finally agreed 
to subsidize the Penn Central system to the 
tune of 3.2 billion dollars to sustain service 
in the Northeast and Midwest. However, 
Congress then put the railroads on the 
track to deregulation, passing laws that 
sharply reduced the ICC’s power to approve 
rates or track abandonments. The result: 
between 1980 and 1995 freight traffic in- 
creased by 42 percent and freight rates ad- 
justed for inflation have declined 53 percent 
since 1980. And what happened to the Penn 
Central? It became Conrail and was sold to 
private investors in 1987 and is now so at- 
tractive an operation that CSX and Norfolk- 
Southern are trying to buy it. 

The advantages of freight rail to the en- 
vironment are many. Railroads are three 
times more energy efficient than trucks, up 
to nine times more ton miles per gallon of 
diesel in some tests. Trucks also create up 
to ten times more pollution, including hy- 
drocarbons and diesel particulates, per ton- 
mile than trains. And while trains log hun- 
dreds of miles non-stop, trucks stalled in 
highway traffic emit two and a half times 
more pollutants than in free-flowing traffic. 
In addition, a gallon of diesel fuel can move 
a ton of freight 52 percent farther than a 
decade ago, thanks to lighter weight cars 
and fuel efficient locomotives. 

The advantages of freight rail to our 
major highways and interstate system are 
obvious. Our railroad system is being uti- 


LIVING LIGHTLY 


Russell Chapman 


Living Lightly By Rail 


lized at only one-quarter of its capacity. Get- 
ting the boxcar loads of freight off the 
roads and onto the rails frees us from hav- 
ing to expend precious transportation dol- 
lars on highway expansion and allows that 
money to go towards the maintenance of 
what we already have. And remember, rail- 
roads pay taxes on and maintain their own 
infrastructure. 

So what can be done here in Oregon? In 
my research | discovered that the Illinois 
Department of Transportation has a freight 
rail program the purpose of which is to 
“provide capital assistance to communities, 
railroads, and shippers to preserve and im- 
prove rail freight service in Illinois”. Would- 
n't it be nice to see a similar commitment 
in our state’s transportation policy? What 
about a requirement that says before money 
is spent for new highway projects or even 
lane expansions, that a cost/benefit analysis 
be done to see if moving freight by rail 
would achieve a comparable result? 

In my business and many others trucks 
are a necessity for moving large and small 
loads locally. But in the same way that we 
are attempting to encourage the use of pub- 
lic transportation, bicycles, and walling as 
commuting options, we need to utilize the 
capacity of our railroads to move freight be- 
fore we spend our fuel tax dollars to ac- 
commodate more trucks. Just as every bi- 
cyclist and pedestrian can be seen as a car 
not on the road, every loaded boxcar can be 
seen as up to two trucks not on the high- 
way. I applaud again the efforts of the Cen- 
tral Oregon and Pacific Railroad to improve 
its operations in our area and to keeping 
freight rail service a reality and an option 
for customers in the JPR listening area and 
beyond. 1M] 


Russell Chapman is co-owner of Ashland San- 
itary and Recycling, Inc. He serves on the 
City of Ashland Conservation Commission. 


Jefferson Public 
Radio and the 
SOU Program 
Board present 


y 


Susana Baca Stella Chiweshe Tish Hinojosa al = 
Thursday, March 12, 8 pm 
G lobal < Craterian Theater, Medford 
e 
Divas : La Tania 


“3 , Saturday, 
Friday, February “April 11, 8 pm 
27,8 pm ky Craterian Theater, Medford 


Craterian Theater, 
Medford 


e@ 
Tarika 
Friday, April 24, 8 pm 
SOU Music Recital Hall, Ashland 


gs P A ° In person: 
¢ y To order tickets: Cripple Creek Music, Ashland; 


x By ail: SOU Raider Aid; and Craterian Theater 
ae SOU Program Board, Tickets Box Office (Craterian Events ONLY). 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 EL, 541-552-6440 


it vas Se o i “Phone: 
541-552-6461 or 
OnLine: wwwiefinet.org/performance 541-779-3000 (Craterian Events Only) 541-552-646! 


For More Information Call: 
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~ | PROGRAM GUIDE 
At a Glance 


Specials this month 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE son / usps / xnve ese 


This month, Classics & News celebrates 
the holidays in music and story. On De- 
cember 17 at 8pm, we'll join forces with 
Channel 8 in Medford to simulcast 
“The Julliard Opera: Humperdick’s 
Hansel und Gretel.” This timeless clas- 
sic from the original Englebert | 
Humperdinck will be performed live »0¢ 4° 
from Lincoln Center. Join us for an 
evening of truly angelic music. Also, on 
December 21, we'll celebrate | 
Chanukah traditions with some of 
NPR's best storytellers with the heart- 
warming Chanukah Lights at 6pm. =a 
Copyright © 1997 Maurice Sendak 


Rhythm Newa Sowice KSMF/KSBA/KSKF/KNCA/KNSQ 


Once again this year. the Rhythm & News Service presents its Christmas 
Blues Show. This always-popular program will feature Christmas blues record- 
ingis as well as mirth and merriment from hosts Peter Gaulke of Confessin’ 
The Blues, Lars of The Retro Lounge, and Tom Pain of The Saturday Blues 
Show. Tune in Saturday, December 20 at 10:00pm for this yuletide musical 
extravaganza. 


Volunteer Profile: Vertawn Fowler 


Vertawn (“Tawnie”) Fowler arrived in 
the newsroom after seeing a job listing in 
Churchill Hall at SOU. She had been edi- 
tor of her school newpaper in La Grande 
and said she thought people who worked 
in radio were famous. She was trained by 
news director Jeff Brady (now at Channel 
10) and the two of them trained Lucy Ed- 
wards when she arrived. 

Tawnie is a criminology student at 
SOU. She likes the atmoshere in the JPR 
Me! ai newsroom, “It’s a place where I can come 

Lo ded hee and be who | am. It’s interesting work and 
y t = sye n provides a creative outlet.” 

de Tawnie has worked two years in the 
newsroom and has produced features and news spots, hosted and anchored 
the program and trains new volunteers. This term she co-anchors the Jeffer- 
son Daily on Thursdays. 


_ 


- 
‘a © ON 
a 
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KSOR Dial Positions in Translator 
Communities 


Bandon 91.7 Klamath Falls 90.5 
Big Bend, CA 91.3 Lakeview 89.5 
Brookings 91.1 Langlois, Sixes 91.3 
Burney 90.9 LaPine, Beaver 
Callahan 89.1 Marsh 89.1 

Camas Valley 88.7 Lincoln 88.7 
Canyonville 91.9 Mt. Shasta, McCloud, 
Cave Junction 89.5 Dunsmuir 91.3 
Chiloquin 91.7 Merrill, Malin, 
Coquille 88.1 Tulelake 91.9 

Coos Bay 89.1 Port Orford 90.5 
Crescent City 91.7 Parts of Port Orford, 
Ft. Jones, Etna 91.1 Coquille 91.9 
Gasquet 89.1 Redding 90.9 

Gold Beach 91.5 Roseburg 91.9 
Grants Pass 88.9 Sutherlin, Glide 89.3 
Happy Camp 91.9 Weed 89.5 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KSOR 90.1 FM KSOR dial positions for translator 
ASHLAND communities listed on previous page 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


Monday through Friday 


Saturday 


Morning Edition 

First Concert 

News 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
All Things Considered 


4:30 Jefferson Daily 
5:00 All Things Considered 
7:00 State Farm Music Hall 


KSMF 89.1 FM 


CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 


RAythan + News — ttiten, 


Monday through Friday 


News & Information 


Morning Edition 

Open Air 

All Things Considered 
Jefferson Daily 

World Café 

Echoes 

Jazz (Mon-Thurs) 

Jazz Revisited (Fridays) 
Vintage Jazz (Fridays) 


TALENT 


Monday through Friday 


BBC World Service 
Diane Rehm Show 


Russell Sadler’s Jefferson 


Exchange 


The Derek McGinty Show 


Talk of the Nation 
Monday: 


Tuesday: 
Wednesday: 


Americas 
Thursday: 
Friday: 
Pacifica News 
The World 


Talk of the Town 
Healing Arts 
Journal of the 


Latino USA 
Real Computing 


4:00 
6:00 


The Connection 


Fresh Air (repeat of 3pm 
broadcast) 


As It Happens 


Russell Sadler’s Jefferson 
Exchange (repeat of 8am 
broadcast) 


BBC World Service 


7:00 
8:00 


10:00 


Fresh Air with Terry Gross 


KSJK AM 1230 


6:00 
8:00 
10:30 
2:00 
4:00 
5:00 
5:30 
7:00 


Weekend Edition 
First Concert 

NPR World of Opera 
St. Louis Symphony 
All Things Considered 
Common Ground 

On With the Show 
State Farm Music Hall 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
COOS BAY 
PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 


Saturday 


6:00 Weekend Edition 
10:00 Living on Earth 


N. CALIFORNIA STATIONS ONLY: 


California Report 


. 


Car Talk 

West Coast Live 
Afropop Worldwide 
World Beat Show 

All Things Considered 
American Rhythm 
Grateful Dead Hour 
The Retro Lounge 
Blues Show 


KAGI AM 930 
CRANTS PASS 


Saturday 


BBC Newshour 

Weekly Edition 

Sound Money 

BBC Newshour 

Healing Arts 

Talk of the Town 

Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Journal of the Americas 
Second Opinion 

Larry Josephson’s Bridges 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Commonwealth Club 

New Dimensions 

BBC World Service 


Weekend Edition 
Millennium of Music 
St. Paul Sunday 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Indianapolis On-the-Air 
Car Talk 

All Things Considered 
Best of Our Knowledge 
Selected Shorts 

State Farm Music Hall 


KNCA 89.7 FM KNSQ 88.1 FM 
BURNEY/REDDING MT. SHASTA 
YREKA 89.3 FM 


Weekend Edition 
Marian McPartland's 
Piano Jazz 

Jazz Sunday 

Le Show 

Confessin’ the Blues 
New Dimensions 

All Things Considered 
Folk Show 

Thistle & Shamrock 
Music from the Hearts 
of Space 

Possible Musics 


CBC Sunday Morning 
BBC Newshour 
Sound Money 


To the Best of Our 
Knowledge 


Sunday Rounds 
People’s Pharmacy 
The Parent's Journal 
Tech Nation 

BBC World Service 
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Program Producer 
Directory 


NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
635 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE NW 
WASHINGTON DC 20001-3753 

(202) 414-3232 

1-800-NPR NEWS (tapes & transcripts) 


AFROPOP WORLDWIDE 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 
AMERICA AND THE WORLD 
BLUESSTAGE 
CAR TALK Call-in-number: 1-800-332-9287 
JAZZSET 
LIVING ON EARTH 

Listener line: (617) 868-7454 
MARIAN McPARTLAND’'S PIANO JAZZ 
MORNING EDITION 

Listener line: (202) 842.5044 
SELECTED SHORTS 
THISTLE & SHAMROCK 
WEEKEND EDITION 

Listener line: (202) 371-1775 
WORLD CAFE 


PUBLIC RADIO INTERNATIONAL 
100 NORTH SIXTH STREET 

SUITE 900A, MINNEAPOLIS MN 55403-1596 
(612) 338-5000 


AS IT HAPPENS 
BBC NEWSHOUR 
CBC SUNDAY MORNING 
DR. SCIENCE 
ECHOES Listener line: (215) 458-1110 
JAZZ CLASSICS 
MONITOR RADIO 

Listener line: (617) 450-7001, Radio@CSPS.COM 
SOUND MONEY 
ST. PAUL SUNDAY 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


GRATEFUL DEAD HOUR 
TRUTH & FUN INC 

484 LAKE PARK AVENUE #102 
OAKLAND CA 94610 


HEARTS OF SPACE 
PO BOX 31321 

SAN FRANCISCO CA 94131 
(415) 242-8888 


MILLENNIUM OF MUSIC 
WETA-FM 

PO BOX 2626 
WASHINGTON DC 20006 


NEW DIMENSIONS RADIO 
PO BOX 410510 

SAN FRANCISCO CA 94141 
(415) 563-8899 


THE DIANE REHM SHOW 

WAMU 

BRANDY WINE BUILDING 

THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON, DC 20016-8082 
Call-in line: 1800433-8850 


OREGON OUTLOOK /JEFFERSON EXCHANGE 
RUSSELL SADLER 

SOU COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT 

1250 SISKIYOU BOULEVARD 

ASHLAND OR 97520 


WEST COAST LIVE 

915 COLE ST., SUITE 124 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 94117 
(415) 664-9500 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


KSOR 90.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSOR dial positions for translator communities listed on page 18 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 2 


5:00-6:50 am 
Moming Edition 


The latest in-depth international and national news from Na- 


tional Public Radio, with host Bob Edwards. 


6:50-7:00 am 
JPR Morning News 


Includes weather for the region and Russell Sadler's Ore- 


gon Outlook commentaries. Hosted by Johnathon Allen. 


7:00am-Noon 

First Concert 
Classical music, with hosts Susan DeRosia and Peter Van De 
Graaff. Includes: NPR news at 7:01 and 8:01, Earth and Sky 
at 8:35 am, As It Was at 9:30, and the Calendar of the Arts 
at 9:00 am. 


Noon-12:06pm 
NPR News 


12:06-4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Classical Music, hosted by Eric Teel and Milt Goldman. In- 
cludes As It Was at 1:00 pm and Earth & Sky at 3:30 pm. 


4:00-4:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Linda Wertheimer, 
Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


4:30-5:00pm 
The Jefferson Daily 
Jefferson Public Radio’s weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. 


5:00-7:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


7:00-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance agents bring you classical music every night, 
with hosts Michael Rothe and Peter Van De Graaff. 


SATURDAYS 


§:00-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 
National and international news from NPR, including analy- 
sis from NPR’s senior news analyst, Daniel Schorr. Scott 
Simon hosts. 


8:00-10:30am 

First Concert 
Classical music to start your weekend. Includes Nature Notes 
with Dr. Frank Lang at 8:30am, Calendar of the Arts at 
9-00am, and As It Was at 9:30am. 


10:30-2:00pm 
NPR World of Opera 


2:00-4:00pm 
St. Louls Symphony 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


5:00-5:30pm 
Common Ground 


5:30-7:00pm 
On With The Show 
The best of musical theatre from London's West End to 
Broadway. Hosted by Herman Edel. 


7:00-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance Agents bring you classical music, with hosts 
Michael Rothe and Peter Van De Graaff. 


S SUNDAYS 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00-10:00am 
Millenium of Music 
Robert Aubry Davis surveys the rich - and largely unknown 
- treasures of European music up to the time of J.S. Bach. 


10:00-11:00am 
St. Paul Sunday 
Exclusive chamber music performances produced for the 
public radio audience, featuring the world’s finest soloists 
and ensembles. Bill McLaughlin hosts. 


11:00-2:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Music from Jefferson Public Radio's classical library. 


2:00-3:00pm 
Indianapolis On-the-Air 


3:00-4:00pm 
CarTalk 
Click and Clack come to the Classics! 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. 


5:00pm-6:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
An hour devoted to discussion of the latest issues in poli- 
tics, culture, economics, science and technology. 


6:00-7:00pm 
Selected Shorts 
Want someone to tell you a story? This series from NPR, 
recorded live at New York City's Symphony Space, features 
some of this country’s finest actors reading short stories. 


7:00-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance agents present classical music, with hosts 
Michael Rothe and Peter Van De Graaff. 


ATURED WORKS. 


* indicates December birthday 


First Concert 


Decl M Handel: Music for the Royal Fireworks 

Dec2 T Vivaldi: The Four Seasons 

Dec3  W Rachmaninov: 13 Preludes, Op. 32 

Dec4 T Mozart: Flute and Harp Concerto, K299 

Dec5 F Martinu;* Symphony No. 2 

Dec8 M_ Sibelius*: Tapiola 

Dec9 T Gould:* Fall River Legend 

Dec 10 W Franck:* String Quartet 

Dec 11 T Berlioz*: Harold in Italy 

Dec 12 F Beethoven: Concerto for Violin and Or- 

chestra in D 

Dec 15 M Beethoven:* String Quartet No. 3, Op. 59 

Dec 16 T Kodaly:* Dances of Galanta 

Dec 17 W Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, Eroica 

Dec 18 T MacDowell:* Woodland Sketches 

Dec 19 F Beethoven: Piano Sonata, Op. 53, Waldstein 

Dec 22 M Manfredini: Christmas Concerto 

Dec 23 T Ravel: Ma Mére L'Oye 

Dec 24 W Corelli: Concerto Grosso, Op.6, Christmas 

Dec 25 T Christmas music 

Dec 26 F Bach: Christmas Cantatas 

Dec 29 M Veracini: Overture No. 2 in F 
Siskiyou Music Hall 

Decl M_ Scriabin: Piano Sonata, No. 5, Op. 53 

Dec2 T Bantock: Sappho 

Dec3 W Alkan: Grand Sonata for Piano Op. 33 

Dec4 T Ravel: Piano Trio 

Dec5 F Prokofiev: Violin Concerto No. 2 

Dec8 M_ Sibelius:* Finlandia 

Dec9 T Brahms: Symphony No. 2 Op. 73 

Dec 10 W Haydn: Symphony No. 96 

Dec 11 T Mozart: Symphony No. 36, Linz 

Dec 12 F Bruckner: Symphony No. 9 

Dec 15 M Beethoven: Symphony No. 5, Op. 67 

Dec 16 T Kodaly: Peacock Variations 

Dec 17 W Sibelius: Violin Concerto in D minor 

Dec 18 T Schumann: Symphony No. 4 

Dec 19 F Ruppe: Christmas Cantata 

Dec 22 M Glazunov: The Seasons 

Dec 23 T Tchaikovsky: The Nutcracker 

Dec 24 W Handel: Messiah 

Dec 25 T Christmas Music 

Dec 26 F Poulenc: Babar The Elephant 

Dec 29 M Mozart: Flute Concerto No. 1, K313 

Dec 30 T Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 1 “Winter 

Dreams" 
Dec 31 W Bach: A Musical Offering 


SO HIGHEIGHTS 


The Metropolitan Opera 


Dec 6 La Clemenza di Tito by Mozart 

Jane Henschel, Carol Vaness, Heidi Grant Murphy, 
Anne Sofie von Otter, Angelika Kirchschlager, Anthony 
Rolfe Johnson, John Cheek; James Levine, conductor. 


Dec 13 Turandot by Pucinni 


Sharon Sweet, Ruth Ann Swenson, Richard Margison. 
Sergei Koptchak; Nello Santi, conductor. 


Dec 20 /f Barbiere di Siviglia by Rossini 
Vesselina Kasarova, Bruce Ford, Dwayne Croft, Paul 
Plishka, Simone Alaimo; Edoardo Miller, conductor. 


Dec 27 Don Carlo by Verdi - 9:30am Start Time 
Michele Crider, Dolora Zajick, Luis Lima, Thomas 
Hampson, James Morris, Vladimir Ognovenko; Myung- 
Whun Chung, conductor 


St. Louls Symphony 


Dec 6 Colgrass: Schubert Birds; Ravel: Daphnis et 
Chloe Suite No. 2; Beethoven: Symphony No. 6; Rach- 
moninoff: The Birds; Hans Vonk, conductor. 


Dec 13 Haydn: Symphony No. 85; Mozart: Bella mia 
fiammma; Druckman: Couterpoise; Mendelssohn: 
Symphony No. 3. Dawn Upshaw, soprano; Leonard 
Slatkin, conductor. 


Dec 20 Wagner: Prelude to Liebestod from Tristan 
und Isolde; Beethoven: Symphony No. 2; Strauss: Also 
Sprach Zarathustra; Haydn: Symphony No. 67; 
Christopher Perick, conductor. 


Dec 27 Berlioz: Le Corsaire Overture; Stravinsky: 
Pulcinella Suite; Beethoven: Symphony No. 9; Faure: 
Pavane; Susan von Reichenbach, soprano; Marietta 
Simpson, mezzo-soprano; Curtis Rayam, tenor; John 
Cheek; bass-baritone; Hans Vonk, conductor. 


St. Paul Sunday 
Dec 7 The Colorado String Quartet — Program TBA 


Dec 14 Arnold Steinhardt, violin; Victor Steinhardt, 
piano. Robert Fuchs: Fantasy Pieces, Op. 74; Janacek: 
Sonata; Victor Steinhardt: Tango, Sonata Boogie 


Dec 21 The Baltimore Consort — A holiday program 
featuring Yuletide vocal and original-instrument music 
of early Europe and the United States including: Ar- 
beau: Ding Dong Merrily; The Old year Now Away is 
Fled; Trad: Christmas Day in da Mornin’; William 
Sandys: Tomorrow Shall Be My Dancing Day; Niko- 
laus Hermann: Wir singen dir, Immanuel: Michael 


Praetorius: F's ist ein’ Ros’ entsprungen; Gastoldi: Jn 
dir ist Freude; Traditional: A Christmas Jig; The Wren 
Song; The Cherry Tree Carol; The Carnal and the 
Crane; Rorate caeli desuper, Hey for Christmas! 


A special website will complement this broadcast. 


Dec 28 Frederic Chiu, piano. Chopin: Rondo in C 
minor, Op. 1 and Etudes No. 7, 3, 12, Op. 10; 
Prokofiev: Fugitive Visions, Op. 22 No. 1-10; Prokofiev, 
trans. Chiu: Lieutenant Kije Suite 


Indianapolls On-the-Alr 


Dec 7 Rimsky-Korsakov: Suite from The Tale of Czar 
Sultan; Haydn: Symphony No. 101, The Clock; 
Brahms: Hungarian Dance No. 3; Raymond Leppard, 
conductor. 


Dec 14 Ravel: Valses Nobles et Sentimentales; Mus- 
sorgsky/Ravel: Pictures at an Exhibition; Jiri Belo- 
lahvec, conductor. 


Dec 21 Liadov: Eight Russian Folk Songs; Sibelius: 
"Valse Triste” from Kuolema; Prokofiev: Piano Con- 
certo No. 2; Garrick Ohlsson, piano; Raymond Lep- 
pard, conductor. 


Dec 28 Chadwick: Excerpts from Symphonic Sketches, 
Martinu: The Frescoes of Piero della Francesca; 
Smetana: The Moldau; Jiri Belolahvec, conductor. 


Selected Shorts 


Dec 7 Company by Roberta Silman, read by Cherry 
Jones; Loopy by Ruth Rendell, read by Isaiah Sheffer 


Dec 14 The H Street Sledding Record by Ron Carlson, 
read by Keith Szarabajka; Raymond’s Run by Toni 
Cade Bambara, read by Hattie Winston 


Dec 21 Selected Shorts takes the night off and we'll 
hear Chanukah Lights, stories about past and present 
Chanukah Traditions. 

Dec 28 New York Day Women by Edwidge Danticat, 
read by Laurine Towler; Janus by Ann Beattie, read 
by Fionnula Flanagan; Heart and Soul by Molly Giles, 
read by Joe Spano 


Michele Crider performs 
Elizabeth in The Metropolitan 
Opera's production of Don 
Carlo December 27 on the 
Classical & News Service. 
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BS 


EFFNET 


URL Directory 


BandWorld Magazine 
http:/Avww.jeffnet.org/bandworld 


Best Foot Forward 
http:/Avwv.jeffnet.org/bestfoot 


Blue Feather Products 
http:/Avww.blue-feather.com 


Chateaulin 
http/Avww.jeffnet.org/chateaulin 


Computer Assistance 
http:/Avww.jeffnet.org/computerassistance/compasst. 


ESPI 
http:/Avww.jeffnet.org/espi 


Jefferson Public Radio 
http:/Awww.jefinet.org 


JEFFNET 
http/Avww.jeffnet.org/jnet.ntm! 


City of Medford 
http/Avww.ci.medford.or.us 


Rogue Valley Symphony 
http:/Avww jefinet.org/rvsymphony 


SpentGrain Bakery Products 
http www.spentgrain.com 


White Cloud Press 
http/Anvvw.jeffnet.orgvhitecloud 


TUNE IN 


LL 


SUNDAY 


s 10am on Classics & News 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


Raythmn ¢ News Seawrcee 


KSMF 89.1 FM 


ASHLAND 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 
GRANTS PASS 91.3 FM 
YREKA 89.3 FM 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
COOS BAY 
PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 


MONDAY-FRIDAY | 


5:00-9:00am 
Morning Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Bob Edwards. Plus local and regional news at 6:50, and 
Russel Sadler's Oregon Outlook at 6:55. Hosted by 
Johnathon Allen. 


9:00-3:00pm 
Open Air 
An upbeat blend of contemporary jazz. blues, world beat and 
pop music, hosted by Maria Kelly and Eric Alan. Includes 
NPR news updates at a minute past each hour, Ask Dr. Sci- 
ence at 9:30 am, As It Was at 10:30am. 


3:00-5:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The lastest national and international news from NPR, with 
hosts Linda Wertheimer, Robert Siegel. and Noah Adams. 


5:30-6:00pm 
The Jefferson Dally 
Jefferson Public Radio’s weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. 


6:00-8:00pm 
The World Cafe 
The best in contemporary and alternative music, in-studio 
performances and dynamic specials, with David Dye. 


8:00-10:00pm 
Echoes 
John Diliberto blends exciting contemporary music into an 
evening listening experience both challenging and relaxing. 


10:00pm-10:30pm 
Friday: Jazz Revisited 
Hazen Shumacher hosts this half hour devoted to recorded 
jazz from 1917-1947. 


10:00-2:00am 
Monday-Thursday: Jazz 


10:30pm-2:00am 
Friday: Vintage Jazz 
Contemporary, mainstream. big band, fusion, avant-garde — a 
little of everything. Fridays are devoted to vintage jazz. 
Hosted by Patricia Enzel. 


SATURDAYS 


6:00-10:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


10:00-11:00am 
Living on Earth 
NPR's weekly newsmagazine provides this additional half- 
hour of environmental news (completely new material from 
Friday’s edition). 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY/REDDING 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 
MT. SHASTA 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ONLY: 


10:30 am 
California Report 
A weekly survey of California news, produced by KQED, San 
Francisco. 


ee 


11:00-Noon 
Car Talk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. Is it possible to skin your knuckles 
and laugh at the same time? 


Noon-2:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. Don't dare turn your radio off after CarTatk! 


2:00-3:00pm 
AfroPop Worldwide 
One of the benefits of the shrinking world is the availability 
of new and exciting forms of music. African broadcaster 
Georges Collinet brings you the latest pop music from Africa, 
the Caribbean, South America and the Middle East. 


3:00-5:00pm 

The World Beat Show 
Afropop, reggae, calypso, soca, salsa, and many other kinds 
of upbeat world music. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-8:00pm 
American Rhythm 
Craig Faulkner spins two hours of R&B favorites to start 
your Saturday night 


8:00-9:00pm 
The Grateful Dead Hour 
David Gans with a weekly tour through the nearly endless 
archives of concert recordings by the legendary band. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Retro Lounge 
Your host Lars presents all manner of musical oddities, rari- 
ties, and obscurities from the 1960s. Old favorites you've 
never heard before? Is it deja vu? Or what? 


10:00-2:00am 
The Blues Show 
Tom Pain with the best in blues. 


Sa SUNDAYS 9 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00am 
Martan McPartland’s Plano Jazz 
Marian McPartland chats and performs with some of jazz's greats. 


10:00-2:00pm 
Jazz Sunday 
Contemporary jazz. 


2:00-3:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 


3:00-4:00pm 
Confessin’ the Blues 

Peter Gaulke focuses on the rich legacy of recorded Ameri- 
can blues. 

4:00-5:00pm 

New Dimensions 

This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 
ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-9:00pm 
The Folk Show 
Frances Oyung brings you the best in contemporary folk music. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Thistle and Shamrock 
Fiona Ritchie’s weekly survey of Celtic music from Ireland, 
Scotland and Brittany. 


10:00-11:00pm 
Music from the Hearts of Space 
Contemporary, meditative “space music” hosted by Stephen Hill. 


11:00-2:00am 
Possible Musics 
Space music and new age music in an interesting soundscape. 


Big band, boogie woogie, rhythm & blues, 
funky old soul and the roots of rock ‘n’ roll... 


Join host Craig Faulkner Saturday evenings from 6pm-8pm 


RAythmn + News Sewree 


HIGHLIGHT Si) 


Marlan McPartland’s Plano Jazz 


Dec 7 Muhal Richard Abrams 

Dec 14 Pianist Travis Shook 

Dec 21 Pianist Tommy Flanagan and bassist Keter 
Betts, from Cleveland's Tri-City JazzFest hon- 
oring Ella Fitzgerald 

Dec 28 Jazz pianist and humorist John Eaton 


Confessin’ the Blues 


Dec 7 Son House's Songs 

Dec 14 Sheila Wilcoxson’s Backwater Blues 
Dec 21 From the “A" Stacks 

Dec 28 Going “Up” with the Blues 


Thistle & Shamrock 


Dec7 Celtic Wonders — Live highlights from the 
North Carolina Museum of Art, featuring Ca- 
percaillie 

Dec 14 Festival of Harps — Music featuring the small 
harps of Brittany, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
and the US, with harper Kim Robertson 

Dec 21 Season's Greetings — A warm blend of Celtic 
holiday music and heartfelt greetings 

Dec 28 Winterfest — Seasonal music for chilly 
evenings and frosty mornings with Maddie 
Prior, Loreena McKennitt, Eileen Ivers and 
Wolfstone. 


ng ) 


| A aes Healthy” recipe | 


rom 


Crh ester 
ON YOUR HEALTH 


Don’t miss your weekly “house call” with 
family physician Dr. Zorba Paster on 
Zorba Paster on Your Health, Saturdays 
at llam on JPR’s News & Information 
Service. Dr. Paster puts health, nutrition 
and fitness news into perspective, 
answers callers’ medical questions, and 
shares tips for healthy living. 


If you have a health question for Dr. 
Paster, call 1-800-462-7413. 


SPICED APRICOT- 
GLAZED YAMS 


(serves 12) 


51/2 Lbs Yams, peeled and sliced into 
Ya -inch thick pieces 

4 Cups Apricot nectar* 

1 Cup Low-sodium chicken broth 

1% Cup Dried apricots, chopped 

3 Tbsp Unsalted pareve margarine* 
12 tsp Coarse salt 

V2 tsp Black pepper 

Y% tsp Cinnamon, ground 


Preheat oven to 400°. Spray a 13x9x2- 
inch glass baking dish with vegetable 
cooking spray and set aside. 


Thoroughly combine nectar, broth and 
margarine in a large pot over high heat. 
Add apricots, salt, pepper and cinna- 
mon. Add yams and bring to a boil. 
Cover and cook until yams soften, about 
20 minutes. Stir often. 


Transfer yams to prepared baking dish. 
Pour on liquid mixture from pot. Com- 
pact the yams by pressing firmly with a 
spatula or wide wooden spoon. Cover 
dish with aluminum foil. Bake for 30 
minutes. 


Uncover dish and bake yams for an ad- 
ditional 50 minutes, until starting to 
brown on top. Cool for 15 minutes be- 
fore serving. 

* Apricot nectar and pareve margarine 


can be found in many general super- 
markets or in kosher food stores. 


Calories 11% (216 cal) 
Protein 6% (3.2 g ) 
Carbohydrate 14% (48 g ) 
Total Fat 3% (2g) 
Saturated Fat 2% (0.4 g) 


Calories from: Protein: 6% 
Carbohydrate: 3690 Fat: 8% 
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Jefferson Public Radio 


E-Mail Directory 


To help us provide a fast and 
focused response to your question 
or comment please use the e-mail 
address below that best describes 
your area of inquiry: 


Programming 
email: lambert@sou.edu 
Questions about anything you hear on 
Jefferson Public Radio, i.e. programs 
produced by JPR or pieces of music 
played by one of our hosts. Note that 
information about programs produced 
by National Public Radio can be obtained 
by visiting NPR's program page 
(http: www.npr.org programs). Also, 
many national programs aired on JPR have 
extensive WWW sites which are indexed 
on the JEFFNET Control Center 
(http: / “www jeffnetorg/Control_Center/ 
prr.html). Also use this address for: 
+ Story ideas for our daily newsmagazine, 
The Jefferson Daily (daily@jeffnet.org) 
+ Questions about programming volunteer 
opportunities 
« Comments about our programming 


Marketing & Development 

email: westhelle@sou.edu 

Inquiries about: 

+ Becoming a JPR member or program 
underwriter 

* Questions about making a planned gift to 
benetit JPR 

+ Suggestions on ways to spread the word 
about JPR 

* Questions about advertising in the 
Jefferson Monthly 

* Questions about fundraising volunteer 
opportunities 

+ Editorial ideas for the Jefferson Monthly 


Administration 

email: knoles@sou.edu 

General inquiries about JPR: 

* Questions about the best way to contact us 

* Information about our various stations and 
Services 

- Reports regarding signal outages or 
problems (please include your town and 
JPR service in your message) 


Suggestion Box 
email: jeffpr@jeffnet.org 

Ideas for all of us to consider (after all. we do 
consider all things). Please only use the 
Suggestion Box for communication which 
doesn't require a response. 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


News & Information Service 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


5:00-7:00am 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


Jam-8am 
The Diane Rehm Show 
The most prestigious public radio call-in talk show in Wash- 
ington, D.C. is now nationwide! Thought-provoking inter- 
views and discussions with major newsmakers are a hallmark 
of this program. 


8:00-10:00am 
Russell Sadler’s Jefferson Exchange 
Political commentator Russell Sadler hosts this live call-in 
devoted to current events in the State of Jefferson. 


10:00am-11:00 a.m. 
The Derek McGinty Show 
Since 1991 McGinty has hosted an award-winning lively call- 
in program featuring distinguished guests from the worlds of 
science, politics, literature, sports and the arts. 


11:00am-1:00pm 
Talk of the Nation 
NPR's daily nationwide call-in returns to JPR. Ray Saurez 
hosts, with Ira Flatow sitting in on Science Fridays. 


MONDAY 
Talk of the Town 
Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. 


TUESDAY 
Healing Arts 
Repeat of Colleen Pyke's Saturday program. 


WEDNESDAY 
Journal of the Americas 
A weekly news magazine examining issues affecting the U.S. 
and Latin America, and regional Latino issues. Produced by 
JPR’s news department. 


THURSDAY 
Latino USA 
A weekly journal of Latino news and culture (in English). 


FRIDAY 
Real Computing 
Computer expert John C. Dvorak demystifies the dizzying 
changes in the world of computers. 


ee 


1:30pm-2:00pm 

Pacifica News 
National and inteational news from the Pacifica News Service. 
(Repeats at 5:30pm) 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
The World 
The first global news magazine developed specifically for an 
American audience brings you a daily perspective on events, 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


people, politics and culture in our rapidly shrinking world. 
Co-produced by PRI, the BBC, and WGBH in Boston. 


3:00pm-4:00pm 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
A daily interview and features program looking at contem- 
Porary arts and issues. A unique host, who allows guests to 
shine, interviews people with specialties as diverse as litera- 
ture and economics. 


4:00pm-6:00pm 
The Connection with Christopher Lydon 
An engaging two hours of talk & interviews on events and 
ideas that challenge listeners. Host Christopher Lydon is a 
veteran news anchor with experience covering politics for 
the Boston Globe and the New York Times. 


6:00-7:00pm 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 


7:00pm-8:00pm 

As It Happens 
National and international news from the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 


8:00-10:00pm 
Russell Sadler’s Jefferson Exchange 
Repeat of 8am broadcast. 


10:00pm-11:00pm 
BBC World Service 


SATURDAYS 


6:00am-7:00am 
BBC Newshour 


7:00am-8:00am 
Weekly Edition 
The best of NPR News. 


8:00am-9:00am 

Sound Money 
Bob Potter hosts this weekly program of financial advice. 
(Repeats Sunday at 10:00am.) 


9:00am-10:00am 
BBC Newshour 


10:00am-10:30am 

The Healing Arts 
Jefferson Public Radio's Colleen Pyke hosts this weekly in- 
terview program dealing with health and healing. 


10:30am-11:00am 

Talk of the Town 
Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. (Repeats Mondays at 1:00pm.) 


11:00am-12:00 Noon 
Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Family practitioner Zorba Paster, MD, hosts this live national 
call-in about your personal health. 


12:00pm-12:30pm 
Journal of the Americas 
Repeat of Wednesday's broadcast. 


12:30pm-1:00pm 
Second Opinion 


1:00pm-2:00pm 
Larry Josephson’s Bridges 


2:00pm-5:00pm 
To the Best of our Knowledge 
Interviews, features, and discussions of contemporary poli- 
tics, culture, and events. 


5:00pm-6:00pm 
Commonwealth Club 


6:00pm-7:00pm 
New Dimensions 


7:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


BS SUNDAYS 


6:00am-9:00am 
CBC Sunday Moming 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation's wrap-up of the 
week's news, including innovative documentaries on con- 
temporary issues. 


9:00-10:00am 
BBC Newshour 


10:00-17:00am 
Sound Money 


11:00am-2:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Interviews and features about contemporary political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural issues, produced by Wisconsin Public 
Radio. 


2:00pm-4:00pm 

Sunday Rounds 
Award-winning broadcaster and medical journalist John Stu- 
pak interviews recognized medical experts, authors and re- 
search scientists in this two-hour weekly national call-in. To 
participate, call 1-800-SUNDAYS. 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
People’s Pharmacy 


5:00pm-6:00pm 
The Parent’s Journal 
Parenting in the 90s is tougher than ever. On this weekly pro- 
gram, host Bobbi Connor interviews experts in education, med- 
icine, and child development for helpful advice to parents, 


6:00pm-7:00pm 
Tech Nation 


7:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 
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uture generations will inherit the world we have fashioned. 
1 They'll benefit from the institutions we have invested our time 

and resources to create and be limited by our omissions. 
Jefferson Public Radio is an institution that strives to contribute to 
the betterment of our culture by building tolerance for the 
expression of diverse viewpoints, promoting informed citizen 
participation toward forming effective government, and encouraging 
original creation in the arts. 


We invite you to become a permanent part of our future. By naming 
The Jefferson Public Radio Listeners Guild in your will, you can 
ensure that future generations will have access to the same thought- 
provoking, inspiring public radio programming that you have come 
to value. Bequests are conservatively invested with only the 

interest and/or dividend income they generate used to support 
Jefferson Public Radio's service in Southern Oregon and Northern 
California. By managing bequests made to the Guild in this way. 
your gift truly becomes one that will have lasting impact on our 
community for decades to come. 


To include The Jefferson Public Radio Listeners Guild in your will 
consult your attorney or personal advisor. The suggested 
description of our organization is “The Jefferson Public Radio 
Listeners Guild, a component of the Southern Oregon University 
Foundation, which is an Oregon non-profit tax-exempt corporation 
located in Ashland, Oregon.” 


If you would like further information on making a bequest please 
contact us at (541) 552-6301. 
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REGIONAL 


Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 
Attorneys serving Medford. Grants Pass. Kla- 
math Falls and Brookings 
930 W. 8th St.» Medford » 772-9850 


SAIF Corporation 
(541) 770-5815 - 800-285-8550 


Sisklyou Medical & Surgical Eye Center 
in Ashland, Yreka, Mt. Shasta, and 
Fort Jones » 800-283-0863 
State Farm Insurance Agents 
serving Souther Oregon 
Subway Sandwiches 


Ashland. Medford, White City 
& Klamath Falls 


bp ROGUE VALLEY 


Alex's Restaurant 
35 North Main - Ashland - 482-8818 
John G, Apostol, M.D., P.c. 

815 E. Main - Medford - 779.6395 
Ashland Center for Women's Health 
540 Catalina Dr. » Ashland « 482.3327 

Ashland Community Food Store 

237 N. First Street . Ashland - 482-2237 
Ashland Homes Real Estate 
150 E. Main + Ashland - 482-0044 
Ashland Medical Clinic 
472 Scenic Dr. - Ashland + 482-8282 
Ashland Paint & Decorating Center 
1618 Ashland St. - Ashtand . 482-4002 
Ashland Outdoor Store 
37 Third St. - Ashland - 488-1202 
Bento Express 
3 Granite Street - Ashland - 488-3582 
The Black Sheep 
51N. Main. Ashland 
Nancy Bloom, m.a. 
COUNSELOR & CERTIFIED 
HYPNOTHERAPIST 
223 Meade Street - Ashland - 488-5795 
Kimberly Tufts Bolen ATTORNEY AT LAW 
900 W. 8th - Medford - 773-8471 
C. Jordan Brown 
230 E. Main « Medford . 772-1872 
Callahan's Restaurant 


7100 Old Hwy 99 So. + Ashland - 482-1299 


Cantwell's Market 
310 Oak Street + Ashland 
781 Black Oak Drive « Medford 


Catalina Physical Therapy 


993 Siskiyou Blvd Ste 1 - Ashland - 488-2728 


The Clearinghouse 
63 Bush Street - Ashland - 488-0328 


Douglas Col, CERTIFIED ROLFER 
349 E. Main #3 - Ashland - 488-2855 


Complementary Medicine Associates 
1605 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 482-0342 


Country Willows Bed & Breakfast 
1313 Clay St - Ashland . 488-1590 


Crystal Clear Services 
109 S. Main - Phoenix - 535-4743 


Ed's Tire Factory 
2390 N. Pacific Hwy - Medford - 779-3421 


Flower Tyme Design 
55 N. Main - Ashland - 488-1588 


The Framery 
270 East Main St. - Ashland - 482-1983 
Furniture Depot 
500 A Street - Ashland - 482-9663 


Gastroenterology Consultants, P.c. 
691 Murphy 4224 - Medford - 779-8367 


DIRECTORY 


PROGRAM UNDERWRITERS 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who help make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. We encourage you to patronize them and let them know that you share their interest in your favorite programs. 


Willlam P. Haberlach « ATTORNEY AT LAW 
203 W. Main, Ste 3B - Medford - 773-7477 


Heart & Hands 
255 E. Main - Ashland - 488-3576 


David Heller, p.c. 
132 6th St. - Ashland - 482-7739 


Henry’s Forelgn Automotive Service 
4586 W. Pacific Hwy. - Phoenix - 535-1775 


Inti Imports Marketplace 
45 N. Main - Ashland - 488-2714 


Investment Management & Research 
389 E. Main - Ashland » 488-2634 


The Jewelry Studio 
25 E. Main - Ashland - 488-1761 


John's Pruning Service 
Medford - 857-0630 


Kellum Brothers Karpet Kompany 
350 S. Riverside - Medford - 776-3352 


Listen Here 
6th St. between H & 1 - Grants Pass 
479-6131 


Lithia Artisan's Market 
Talent - 535.5362 


Cynthia Lord + Ashland 


Maizey’s Mostly Home & Garden 
90 Pioneer Street - Ashland - 482-6771 


Medford Clinic, P.c. 
555 Black Oak Dr. - Medford - 734.3434 


Medford Fabrication 
P.O. Box 1588 - Medford - 779-1970 


Meyerding Surgical Associates 
2931 Doctors Park Dr. - Medford - 773-3248 


Mind's Eye Juice Bar 
250 Oak St. #5 - Ashland - 488-2247 


Moss Adams of Medford LLP - cras 
301 W. 6th St. - Medford - 773-2214 


Nimbus 
25 E. Main - Ashland - 482.3621 


Norris Shoes 
221 E. Main - Medford - 772-2123 
OB/GYN Health Center, P.c. 
777 Murphy Rd. - Medford - 779.3463 
Omar's Restaurant & Lounge 
1380 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 488-1281 
Community Works / Fran & Tim Orrock 
On behalf of Crisis Intervention Services 
Pacific Commware 
180 Beacon Hill - Ashland - 482-2744 
Pacific Spine & Pain Center 
1801 Hwy 99 North - Ashland - 482.5515 
Paddington Station 
125 East Main St. - Ashland - 482-1343 
The Phoenix 
2425 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 488-1281 


Plant Oregon 
8677 Wagner Ck. Rd. - Talent 
800-653-8733 


Primavera Restaurant & Catering 
241 Hargadine - Ashland - 488-1994 


Project A 
624 A Street - Ashland - 488-1702 
Quinz Restaurant 
29 N. Main - Ashland - 488-5937 
Rogue Gallery and Art Center 
40 S. Bartlett St. - Medford - 772-8118 
Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
191 Oak Street - Ashland - 488-0581 
A Rug for All Reasons 
213 E. Main - Medford - 732-1424 
Peter W. Sage / Smith Barney 
680 Biddle Rd. . Medford - 772-0242 


James Z. Said, pc, ND 
The Energy Medicine Center of Ashland 
1970 Ashland St - Ashland - 482-7777 
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Samovar Russian Restaurant 
101 E. Main - Medford - 779-4967 


Shelly Forest Halr Des! 


gn 
2101 Ashland Mine Rd. - Ashland - 482-8564 


Isabel Sickels - Ashland 


Silk Road Gallery 
296 E. Main - Ashland - 482-4553 


Soderback Gardens 
1828 Anderson Cr. Rd. : Talent - 535-8887 


Soundpeace 
199 E. Main - Ashland - 482-3633 


Three Fountains 
Nursing & Rehabilitation Center 
835 Crater Lake Ave. - Medford: 773-7717 


Terry Toth, n.D., Superior Athletle 11 
2500 Barnett Rd. « Medford - 779-7640 


Travel Essentials 
264 E. we Ashland - 482-7383 


Vertex Group 
2541 Old Miltary Res Rd - Central Point 


The Ware House ‘of Pianos 
2850 Crater Lake Hwy. » Medford 
857-W-A-R-E 
The Web-sters: Handspinners, 
Weavers & Knitters 
11N. Main» Ashland - 482-9801 
Welsinger’s of Ashland 
3150 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 488-5989 
Witch Hazel & Broom 
258 A Street - Ashland - 482-9628 


Worland, Ronald G. 
Plastic Surgery Specialists 
2959 Siskiyou Blvd. - Medford - 773-2110 
Beth Yohalem, LMT 
1666 Ashland St. - Ashland - 482-5510 


rt Connection 
165 S. Sth, ae B - Coos Bay - 267-0186 


Bill Blumberg Graphic Art & Signs 
North Bend - 759-4101 


The Castaway Lodging 
Port Orford - 332-4502 
Cedar Electric 
2356 Broadway + North Bend + 756-3402 
Checkerberry’s Flowers and Gifts 
180 N. Second St. - Coos Bay « 269-5312 
Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
Pony Village Mall - North Bend - 756-4535 
Coos Art Museum 
235 Anderson Ave. - Coos Bay - 267-3901 
Coos Head Food Store 
1960 Sherman Ave - North Bend - 756-7264 
Connie Eslinger 
Coos Bay 
Design Renaissance 
375 Central - Coos Bay + 269-2577 
Farr's True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay - 267-2137 / Coquille - 396-3161 
Foss, Whitty, Litres & McDaniel 
ATTORN 
P.O. Box 1120 - Cone be 267-2156 


Frame Sto 
171 S. Broadway - Coos te 269-2615 
Gourmet Coastal Coffees Co. 
273 Curtis Ave. - Coos Bay - 267-5004 
Menasha Corporation’s 
Land & Timber Division 
P.O. Box 588 - North Bend - 756-1193 
Moe's Super Lube 
330 S. Broadway - Coos Bay « 269-5323 
Nosler’s Natural Grocery 
99 E. First Street - Coquille - 396-4823 


Oregon Wine Cellars 
155 S. Broadway - Coos Bay - 267-0300 


Weldon & Sons Bullding/Remodeling 
P.O. Box 1734 - Coos Bay + 267-2690 


Winter River Books and Gallery 
P.O. Box 370 - Bandon - 347-4111 


KLAMATH BASIN 


Larry Bunnell, a Klamath Basin Pastor 
4431S. 6th + Klamath Falls » 884-5057 


Dakota Data 
1035 Main St. + Klamath Falls « 884-8663 


Klamath Medical Clinic 
1905 Main St. + Klamath Falls - 8824691 


Signature Framing 
4035 S. 6th » Klamath Falls 


S UMPQUA VALLEY 


Dr. John Wm. Unruh 
Roseburg 


N. CALIFORNIA 


Bernie's Guitar 
3086 Bechelli Ln. - Redding - (916) 223-2040 
Brown Trout Gallery 


5841 Sacramento Ave. - Dunsmuir 
(916) 235-0754 
Chocolat De Nannette 
1777 Market St. - Redding - (916) 241-4068 
The Fifth Season 
300 N. Mt Shasta Blvd. - Mt. Shasta 
(916) 926-3606 
Madrone Hospice 
P.O. Box 1193 - Yreka - (916) 842-3160 
O'Brien Mountain Inn 
O'Brien - (916) 238-8026 
Redding Medical Center 
2801 Eureka Way - Redding - 1-800-289-4794 


Redding Specialty Hospital 
2801 Eureka Way - Redding - 800-289-4794 


Serendipity Cappuccino House 
167 Lake Blvd. - Redding - (916) 244.3780 


Sue's Java Cafe 
1712 Churn Creek Rd. - Redding 
(916) 222-6076 
Law Offices of Jeffrey C. Stotter 
1925 Butte St. - Redding - (916) 241-6384 


Village Books 
320 N. Mt Shasta Blvd. - Mt. Shasta 
(916) 926-2678 


: Pepper Trail 


Waiting for El Nino 


A 


L Afind ourselves waiting. In the near 
term, we are waiting for winter, and specifi- 
cally for the dreaded El Nino winter, topic 
of talk shows and task forces, filler of the In- 


s November comes to an end, and as 
the new millennium draws near, we all 


ternet and friend of the TV 
weatherman. In the longer 
term, what we are waiting 
for is the Apocalypse. .. or 
not. Our obsession with El 
Nino is about more than 
mere weather: it is a first 
taste of the great question 
that will haunt our chil- 
dren’s lives in the impend- 
ing century: “What have 
we done?” 

In the simplest physi- 
cal terms, El Nino is a huge blister of un- 
usually warm water that forms in the tropi- 
cal Pacific from time to time. It grows to a 
variable size before it bursts and bleeds its 
warmth into the normally cold eastern Pa- 
cific, spawning a bewilderingly diverse vari- 
ety of effects. These effects are generally 
manifested in Latin America around Christ- 
mastime, hence the christening of this great 
gyre of heat, sea, and air “El Nino”—the 
Christ child. 

Among the things we know about El 
Nino are these. It often produces violent 
storms in the eastern Pacific, such as those 
that killed hundreds in Mexico this fall, and 
that may batter southern California this 
winter. It spreads drought along the equa- 
tor, where millions of acres of rainforest 
went up in smoke in Amazonia and Indone- 
sia this year, creating an ecological and pub- 
lic health disaster. Along the Northwest 
coast, El Nino’s warm waters tend to dimin- 
ish the upwelling that sustains the produc- 
tive ocean ecosystem. This brings exotic fish 
like marlin and mahi-mahi to surprise area 
fisherman, but is bad news for our seabirds 
and salmon. El Nino normally occurs every 
5 years or so, but the frequency has been 
increasing. The current event is one of the 


ee 


AS WE WAIT FOR EL NINO, 
THE REALIZATION DAWNS 
THAT OUR OLD, 
ESTABLISHED RELATIONSHIP 
WITH THE BIOSPHERE HAS 
COME TO AN END. 


strongest on record. 

Among the things we don’t know about 
El Nino are these. Why it occurs. Why the 
frequency is increasing. Whether, or how, 
global warming affects El Nino. Whether 
this event will persist long enough to have 
major effects on the West 
Coast this winter. 

Given these uncertain- 
ties, we have little choice 
but to wait. Homeowners 
along the coast will anx- 
iously watch the weather 
radar. Skiers in Ashland 
will eagerly scan the skies. 
Fisheries biologists will 
haul in their plankton 
nets and keep counts at 
their fish ladders. In the 
end, both the alarmists and the skeptics will 
be left with plenty to argue about. The fact 
of the matter is that this El Nino is only one 
event, and it will be decades before its sci- 
entific significance is fully understood. The 
importance of this El Nino is not in its out- 
come. It is in the waiting itself. 

As we wait for El Nino, the realization 
dawns that our old, established relationship 
with the biosphere has come to an end. For 
many thousands of years, human cultures 
flowered around the world by adapting to 
local conditions. Such adaptation is possi- 
ble only if the environment is predictable; 
and for millennia it has been. While nature 
has always provided enough surprises to 
bedevil the lives of farmers and fishermen, 
these variants were within bounds. The 
Kansas wheat farmer knows better than to 
try to grow grapefruit. The fisherman sail- 
ing out of Coos Bay is after salmon, not bar- 
racuda. On the whole, changes in the bios- 
phere since the ice ages have been slow 
enough, or temporary enough, that we 
could adapt. This comforting world view is 
no longer realistic. 

Global warming, ozone depletion, sea 
level rise, a world extinction crisis, over- 
population and global starvation, epidemics 


of novel diseases: all these are presently the 
subject of detailed and scientifically plausi- 
ble scenarios. Some—perhaps most—of these 
scenarios will prove to be mistaken or wildly 
exaggerated. Unfortunately, a few of them 
will prove to be quite correct. At the 
moment, we cannot confidently tell the 
one from the other. Awesome technologi- 
cal advances in acquiring data and generat- 
ing computer models have increased our 
ability to predict, but not our ability to 
prove. The world is too complex, and hu- 
manity’s meddling has been too multifari- 
ous. To find out what happens next, we will 
just have to wait. 

This is not a bad thing. For all its nega- 
tives, the act of waiting teaches humility, 
fosters hope, and may offer redemption. As 
if we were conducting a bedside vigil, let 
us take this opportunity to reflect on what 
the patient—planet Earth as we have known 
her—means to us. Let us resolve to do bet- 
ter, to stop taking her for granted, and to 
acknowledge how much we depend on her. 
What this means in practical terms is to 
stop arguing about how much abuse the 
earth can tolerate, and to start the serious 
work of minimizing the abuse we inflict. 

A common target of computer models is 
the year 2020. By that time, certain trends 
should be undeniable, certain assumptions 
no longer tenable. In 2020, I’ll be 67, and 
will probably be insufferably nostalgic 
about the forests, rivers, wildlife, and wild 
people I loved back in the 20‘ century. My 
son will be 34; my daughter will be 30. 
Their whole lives will be lived in the shadow 
of global unpredictability, and there is noth- 
ing I can do to change that. And yet I still 
have hope; hope that the vigil that opens 
the 21st century will become a time for my 
generation to atone; for my children’s gen- 
eration to forgive and to take responsibil- 
ity. Together, as we wait for the unknown 
and inevitable, may we find in our hearts a 
way to return humanity to a right relation- 
ship with the Earth. 

Have a happy new year. uM 


Pepper Trail’s commentaries can regularly be 
heard on the Jefferson Daily, the news- 
magazine of Jefferson Public Radio. 
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For more information about 
jarts events, listen to JPR's 
Calendar of the Arts 
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ROGUE VALLEY 


Theater 


® Oregon Cabaret Theater presents A Tuna 
Christmas through December 31 at 8pm and 
Sunday Brunch matinees at Ipm. This show is 
the sequel to the off-Broadway hit Greater Tuna. 
You'll meet old friends like Petey Fisk, Vera 
Carp, Bertha Bumiller and her twins, and new 
ones too. Two dozen characters are all played 
by two busy actors, as they pay a holiday visit 
to the little town of Tuna, Texas. Call for reser- 
vations and information. (54 1)488-2902 


Music 


® Jefferson Public Radio and the Southern Ore- 
gon University Program Board continue Vox 
POP: the Contemporary Singer/Songwriter 
Concerts as they present Willy Porter/Peter 
Mulvey on Saturday, December 6 at 8pm in the 
SOU Music Recital Hall. Tickets are $19/$12 
available at Cripple Creek Music, Ashland, and 
SOU Raider Aid. Online: www.jeffnet.org/per- 
formance. For more information call. (541)552- 
6461 


@ Craterian Performances continues its inau- 
gural season with Joanie Bartel’s Christmas Con- 
cert. The Queen of Kids’ Music comes to Med- 
ford, featuring one of the most popular and 
award winning children’s performers. Joanie joins 
forces with the Rogue Valley Children’s Chorus 
for a songfest for young and old. The two perfor- 
mances will be presented on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 6 at 2pm and 7pm at the Craterian Ginger 
Rogers Theater in Medford.(541)779-3000 


@ John Nilsen’s Christmas Concert will take 
place at the Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater on 
Friday, December 12 at 8pm. Nilsen’s sound, a 
blend of classical, jazz, and folk influences, has 
garnered widespread national attention. Tickets 
are $16/$13/$10 and are available at the box of- 
fice or by phone.(541)779-3000 


@ A Musical Joke by Mozart will top the festiv- 
ities at the Rogue Valley Symphony’s annual 
Holiday Candlelight Concerts this month. The 
holiday program will also feature antiphonal 
music by a double brass choir, a children’s cho- 
rus singing Christmas carols, and Bach’s beauti- 
ful Triple Concerto for violin. Concerts will be 
played by romantic candlelight, as in days of old, 
and luminarias will lead the way to festive re- 
ceptions afterwards. Dates and times: December 
12 at 8pm at Newman United Methodist Church 
in Grants Pass; December 13 at 8pm at First 
Baptist Church in Ashland; December 19 at 8pm 
at Sacred Heart Catholic Church in Medford; and 
December 20 at 8pm at Sacred Heart Catholic 
Church in Medford. Reserve tickets by phone. 
(541)770-6012 


® The Rogue Valley Chorale will begin its 1997- 
98 season with the presentation of Handel’s 


Messiah, accompanied by a Chamber Orchestra. 
The chorus will also present a Christmas Cantata 
by Cooper and Cassey, a premiere performance 
in this area. Sunday December 13 at 8pm, and 
Sunday December 14 at 3pm. Tickets $14, $12, 
and $10. Craterian Ginger Rogers Theatre, 23 
S. Central Ave., Medford. (541)779-3000 


@ Southern Oregon Repertory Singers, led by 
Dr. Paul French, Director, present An A Cap- 
pella Christmas on Friday, December 19 at 8pm 
at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in Medford. A 
second performance will be held on Sunday, De- 
cember 21 at 4pm at SOU Music Recital Hall in 
Ashland. From the sweeping romance of Rach- 
maninoff to the lively rhythms of a African carol, 
this program offers a wide variety of the finest 
literature from the Renaissance through the 
20th century. Featured composers include 
Howles, Rachmaninoff, Vaughan Williams, di 
Lasso, and Dutch composer Jetse Bremer. Tick- 
ets $10/$9/$6 available at Treehouse Books in 
Ashland, and at the door. St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, 5th and Oakdale, Medford. (541)488- 
2307 


® Advent Service of Lessons and Carols will be 
presented by the St. Mark’s Children’s, Youth, 
and Chancel Choirs, directed by Dr. Margaret R. 
Evans on Sunday, December 21 at 4pm at St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church in Medford. Admission 
is free for this service of readings, hymns, car- 
ols, and anthems for Advent.(541)773-3111 


@ Classical guitarist Richard Blankenship will 
present a solo concert featuring the works of di- 
verse composers, including John Dowland, Isaac 
Albeniz, Joaquin Turina and Johann Sebastian 
Bach, in Carpenter Hall in Ashland on Friday, 
December 5 at 8pm. Tickets are $10, available 
at Cripple Creek Music and Paper Moon Coffee- 
house in Ashland. (541)482-0703 


Exhibits 
® The Schneider Museum of Art presents 7rash- 
formations: Recycled Materials in Contemporary 
American Art and Design through December 13. 
Organized by guest curator Lloyd Herman for the 
Whatcom Museum of History and Art in Belling- 
ham, Washington, the exhibit has been assembled 
to demonstrate the creative evolution of recycled 
materials and found objects in American art and 
design. Museum hours are Tuesday-Saturday 1 lam- 


5pm and Every First Friday 5-7pm. Located in Ash- 
land.(541)5526245 


® The Wiseman Gallery on the campus of Rogue 
Community College in Grants Pass presents the 
work of Hilary Eddy through December 13. Eddy 
manipulates shapes to produce an abstract essence 
of reality in works of oil on canvas. First Friday 
Art Night Reception from 6-9pm on December 5. 
Call for information.(541)471-3500 ext 224 


® The FireHouse Gallery at the corner of 4th and 
H Streets in Grants Pass presents Variations of 


the Print with artists Brookes Byrd, Bev Beck 
Gleuckert, Diana Painter, Seiko Tachibana. Mono- 
type collagraph, woodcut and etching are among 
the printmaking processes included in the varied 
work through December 13. First Firday Art Night 
Reception from 6-9pm on December 5. Call for in- 
formation.(541)471-3525 ext 224 


® Appropriated Images, Renovated Screens by 
artists George and Peg Duggar opens Monday 
December 1 at the Unitarian Universalist Gallery, 
located at 87 Fourth Street, Ashland. Gallery 
hours are Mon-Fri 9-Noon, and Sunday following 
service from Noon to lpm. The exhibit will run 
through December. The artists will be present 
Friday, December 5 from 3-6pm.(541)482-0930 


® Valley Art Gallery presents its Holiday Show 
December through January 3. The gallery fea- 
tures work in all media by Southern Oregon So- 
ciety of Artists. The public is invited to a recep- 
tion on Saturday, December 6 at 323 _ East 
Main (behind Medford Interiors), Medford. 
(541)770-3190 


Other Events 


® The Gaelic League and JPR present A Celtic 
Christmas featuring Native Irish Storyteller, 
Tomaseen Foley with Irish dancers from the 
Delia Smith School of Dancing in San Francisco, 
famed Bay Area Irish fiddler Deby Benton Gros- 
jean, renowned Celtic guitarist William Coulter, 
and accomplished Rogue Valley composer, 
arranger and performer of early music Sue Car- 
ney. Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater on De- 
cember 22 at 3pm and at 8pm. Call for more in- 
formation. (541)779-3000 


® Rogue Gallery and Art Center presents The 
9th Annual Holiday Trees Festival opening with 
the traditional Gala on Wednesday, December 3 
from 6-8pm. Trees will be hosted by the designers 
between 1lam-4pm on Thursday, December 4 
and Friday, December 5. On Saturday, December 
6 trees may be viewed from 1lam until 3pm. The 
thematic, hand-decorated trees are sold by the 
foot ($45 per foot). Each tree is planned and de- 
signed for its specific display location, delivered, 
and set up at each site by volunteers. For further 
information call the gallery. (541)772-8118 


@ The Christmas Gift Crafts Fair manifests itself 
for the 15th time on December 13 and 14 in the 
Shakespeare Festival’s Great Hall in Ashland. It’s 
a festive home-grown community event with 
handmade crafts and artwork of the highest 
quality, live entertainment by local musicians, 
and a Peace House benefit booth. Hours are 
10am to 7pm on Saturday and 10am to 5pm on 
Sunday. Location is Main Street near Pioneer 
in downtown Ashland.(54 1)482-3305 


KLAMATH FALLS 


Theater 


@ Ross Ragland Theater Performing Arts Cen- 
ter presents Damn Yankees on Wednesday, De- 
cember 3 at 7:30pm. The musical comedy clas- 
sic follows middle- aged Joe Boyd as he makes a 
pact with the devil to become a 23 year old star 
athlete and lead his beloved Washington Sena- 
tors to victory over the unbeatable Yankees. Call 
for ticket information.(541)884-LIVE 


@ Ross Ragland Theater Performing Arts Cen- 
ter presents Little Red Riding Hood on Thurs- 
day, December 4 at 5:30pm. Theatreworks new 
musical is based on the popular fairy tale with a 
novel retelling, and features some new and de- 
lightful characters. Call for ticket informa- 
tion.(541)884-LIVE 


® The Linkville Playhouse presents A Tuna 
Christmas, Fridays and Saturdays through De- 
cember 13 at 8pm. In this hilarious sequel to 
Greater Tuna, it’s Christmas in the third smallest 
town in Texas. Call for reservations.(541)884-6782 


Music 


® Ross Ragland Theater Performing Arts Cen- 
ter presents The Rag Tags and Rag Tag-A-Long 
Children’s Choirs on Monday, December 8 at 
7pm. Enjoy the energy and exuberance of the 
young voices of the choir members as they cele- 
brate the holiday season. The program will in- 
clude dancing, dialogue, solos and songs featur- 
ing the children of the Klamath Basin. Call for 
ticket information.(541)884-LIVE 


Other Events 


@ The Gaelic League and JPR present A Celtic 
Christmas featuring Native Irish Storyteller, 
Tomaseen Foley with Irish dancers from the 
Delia Smith School of Dancing in San Francisco, 
famed Bay Area Irish fiddler Deby Benton Gros- 
jean, renowned Celtic guitarist William Coulter, 
and accomplished Rogue Valley composer, 
arranger and performer of early music Sue Car- 
ney. December 20 at 8pm at the Mills Audito- 
rium. (541)482-9851 


ROSEBURG 


Music 


@ Handel’s Afessiah and The 48th Annual Winter 
Concert will be presented by the Roseburg Con- 
cert Chorale, Directed by Michael Wing on De- 
cember 7 at 3pm at Jacoby Auditorium. Tickets are 
$6 and are available at Ricketts Music, Food 
World, Harvard Avenue Drug, Cellar 100, Ray’s 
Food Place (Myrtle Creek), and Whipple Fine Arts, 
Umpqua Community College, or at the door. 


Exhibits 


® The Douglas County Museum explores fly 
fishing in a continuing exhibition, Come Wade 
the River: The Nature of Northwest Fly Fish- 
ing, running through December 28. Artifacts 
and photographs examine the natural re- 
sources—fish, rivers and forests—as they were 
and are. The arts of several Northwest craftsmen 
are also featured. The exhibition was curated by 
noted fly fisher and author Steve Raymond and 
organized by the Whatcom Museum of History 
and Art in Bellingham, Washington. The mu- 
seum is located at 123 Museum Drive in Rose- 
burg.(541)957-7007 


OREGON COAST 


Theater 


® Portland playwright Charles Deemer will 
speak at the opening of the Dolphin Players’ hol- 
iday production of his award-winning play, Christ- 
mas at the Juniper Tavern. Set in Central Ore- 
gon, this thoughtful story revolves around an un- 
usual meeting of several small town locals with 
the guru of a nearby Hindu cult. Deemer de- 
scribes the show not as a satire but simply a spir- 
itual comedy about how Western and Eastern 
philosophies can pass in the night. December 19, 
20, 21, 26, 27, 28 and Jan. 2, 3. in The Drama 
Lab, bottom of 10th Street alley behind Marsh- 
field High School. 8 p.m. curtain, Sunday mati- 
nees at 2 p.m. (541) 267-1967. 


® Little Theatre on the Bay in North Bend in 
its 50th Season presents Country Christmas, 
directed by Marty Crouse on December 5, 6, and 
7 at 8pm. Down home fun takes on the yuletide 
glow with Opry favorites. Tickets are 
$10/$8/$7/$6. Call The Box Office for ticket in- 
formation.(541)269-2720 or 1(800)676-7563 


Exhibits 


@ Coos Art Museum presents paintings, prints 
and photographs by Northwest artists through 
December . Located at 235 Anderson in Coos 
Bay. Call for time and information on current ex- 
hibits.(541)267-3901 


@ 6th Annual McMichael and Mostert Studio 
Tour and Walk About will be presented on De- 
cember 6 and 7 on Mallard Lane in North 
Bend.(541)756-2927 


Other Events 


® Third Annual ZONTA Christmas Arts and 
Crafts Fair will be presented on December 6 at 
North Bend Community Center from 8:30am 
until 4pm.(541)756-7520 
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Presh 
tyr 


Terry Gross 
provides a lively 

look at entertain- 
ment and the arts, 


combined with 
in-depth personality interviews, 
to make you feel like you’re in 
the middle of the arts scene. 


Weekdays at 3pm & 6pm on 
News & Information 


| “Here is a program 
that really takes 
parenting seriously.” 
~ Dr. T. Besty Brazeltoa 
H 


The Parent’s Journal with Bobbi Conner 
features interviews with nationally- 
prominent pediatricians, authors, educators, 
psychologists, and others who care for and 
about children. 


The program draws on the collective 
wisdom of both child development experts 
and parents in exploring the difficulties and 
joys of raising our children. 


Sundays at 5:00pm 
News & Information 
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Sante ie ‘son 


RECORDINGS 


Each year at JPR we’re exposed to an overwhelming 
amount of music. This year alone, over 3,000 CDs have 
arrived at the station. It’s become traditional in Decem- 
ber for the JPR music hosts to reflect upon the record- 
ings they found in that mountain of music which partic- 
ularly inspired them. Here are this year’s answers (with 
hosts listed in reverse alphabetical order): 


Eric Teel 
Siskiyou Music Hall Host 


Each year, there are liter- 
ally dozens of CDs which} | 
have a profoundly positive 

impact on me, and I| could certainly ramble 
on for hours on the value of the most recent 
reissue of Miles Davis material from the 
1950s, but with this limited amount of space, 
I'll narrow my year-end accolades to five 
recordings. In the classical world, the Saint 
Clement’s Choir provided a beautiful look at 
some of the music of Tomas Luis de Victoria, 
a contemporary of Palestrina (Dorian Discov- 
ery 80146). From about 100 years later, “La 
Gamme,” or “The Scale” by Marin Marais 
(Harmonia Mundi 2901105) is the focus of a 
CD by London Baroque. It’s a fascinating and 
ingenious extended work by an aged master— 
a little known gem of the French Baroque. 
My third pick is a contemporary work by 
Patrick Cassidy called Famine Remem- 
brance (Windham Hill 11240-2). It’s a unique 
blend of traditional Celtic tunes and sym- 
phonic coloring that looks back at Ireland’s 
potato fungus disaster of 1845. 

Outside the classical world, Charlie 
Hunter’s Natty Dread CD (BlueNote) is 
constantly spinning in my car. His ability to 
play both bass and accompaniment lines si- 
multaneously on his custom made 8-string 
guitar nearly outshines his fresh and excit- 
ing approach to Bob Marley’s music. Fi- 
nally, my hat goes off to Roy Hargrove, 
whose CD Habana (Verve) has shocked 
many critics ready to write him off as an- 
other mediocre post-hard-bop trumpet 
prodigy. This Latin-influenced disc shows 
Hargrove moving off in an entirely differ- 
ent musical direction. 


ta 


Frances Oyung 
Folk Show Host 


It’s hard to come up with 
recordings to recommend 
to listeners because we all - 
have such different preferences (which may 
be why we’re public radio listeners). I’d 
rather tell you to continue to go out and 
keep discovering new music, talk to other 
music lovers, turn over some rocks and 
logs, listen to the radio, take a chance to 
see and support live music in your region. 
Don’t forget to look at the past as well as 
the present. If you insist though, here are 
some recordings which I have enjoyed this 
year: 

Peter Keane, Walkin’ Around —a guitar 
picker, songwriter with folk, blues, and an 
old-time country sound. 

Patti Griffin, Living with Ghosts — one 
woman’s voice and guitar with some nice 
contemporary songwriting. 

Bad Livers, Hogs on the Highway — old- 
timey and bluegrass sound, these are the 
guys I'd like to have jamming on my porch. 

John Hartford, Aereoplane - rereleased 
this year, a playful recording with excep- 
tional acoustic musicians, it has been one of 
my favorites through the years. 

Oleg Fesov, Lalatki Pamir - for some 
reason, I like Tajikistani pop better than 
American pop, maybe it is those tablas and 
Mid-east/Balkan rhythms. 

Cesaria Evora, a vocalist from Cape 
Verde, makes music which fits into no 
genre, both global and timeless. On her self- 
titled CD and Cabo Verde, she draws from 
native African and island music, as well as 
western musical traditions. 


Kelly Minnis 
Assistant Music Director 
Jazz Sunday Host 


Best Jazz Releases 
of 1997: 

1. Javon Jackson - A Look Within (Blue 
Note) 

2. Mc Bride Payton Whitfield - Finger- 
painting: The Music of Herbie Han- 
cock (Verve) 

3. Kenny Garrett - Songbook (Warner 
Bros.) 

4. Charile Hunter Quartet - Natty Dread 
(Blue Note) 

5. Courtney Pine - Underground (An- 
tilles/Verve) 

6. Pat Metheny & Charlie Haden - Be- 
yond the Missouri Sky (Verve) 

7. Fareed Haque - Deja Vu (Blue Note) 

8. Bheki Mseleku - Beauty of Sunrise 
(Warner Bros.) 

9. Jacky Terrasson & Cassandra Wilson - 
Rendezvous (Blue Note) 

10. B Sharp Jazz Quartet - Tha Go 
"Round (MAMA) 


Best Reissues 

1. The early ’70s Miles Davis releases: At 
Fillmore, Black Beauty, Live Evil, In 
Concert, Dark Magus, & Get Up With It 


Keri Green 
Folk Show Host Emeritus 


This year, I recommend 
taking a musical journey to 
Scandinavia where you will 
be stunned to discover what awaits you. 
Think again if you are inclined to decline 
based on prior experience of standard accor- 
dians and hardangar fiddles. The contempo- 
rary folk from this region will eject you from 
your easy chair and hold you spellbound, un- 
able to dance a polka if even there were one 
offered. 

Northside Records from Minnesota is 
taking a lead in Stateside distribution. You'll 
find everything from the mild to the outra- 
geous represented. With a more mild offer- 
ing, it’s Vasen. Their new album Whirled 
demonstrates classical prowess on original 
compositions, clearly referencing traditional 
Swedish folk. The band has added drums 
and percussion, giving the instrumentals a 
punctuated beat not in evidence on previous 
albums. Hoven Droven, whose name is the 
Swedish equivalent of “helter skelter,” 
moves toward the outrageous with Groove. 


This group's approach is to take original ma- 
terial and rock it hard, which they do. Both 
of these albums are extremely satisfying in 
their interpretations, quality musicianship, 
and stripped down production. 

Finnish accordianist and composer 
Maria Kalaniemi demonstrates why she is 
one of the best in the world with her new 
and long-awaited album, Jho (Rykodisc). 
Maria’s compositions and exquisite playing 
are transport material—she and her stellar 
bandmembers will take you places you 
never thought you’d go with an accordian. 


John Baxter 


Program Director Emeritus 


For some reason this year 
I stumbled across a sur- 
prising amount of music 
possessed by an elemental, 
electric urgency that 
seems to spring from an- 
cient sources. Two such CDs come from Swe- 
den, where a whole new movement is grow- 
ing from Scandinavia’s folk traditions. God’s 
Musicians (Omnium OMM2014D), by the 
group Garmarna, invokes all the grandeur 
and menace of the great sagas, and the 
group’s vocalist Emma Hardelin is superstar 
material. Also from Sweden comes Hed- 
ningarna in a shower of sparks with their 
third release of howling, electrified Swedish 
folk music, Hippjokk (Northside NSD 6003). 

From a warmer climate, American jazz 
saxophonist Steve Coleman and his young 
band (including John Coltrane’s son, Ravi) 
travelled to Cuba for a groundbreaking col- 
laboration with the folk drum group 
Afrocuba de Matanzas on The Sign and the 
Seal (RCA 74321-40727-2), which I think 
may be one of the most original and impor- 
tant jazz releases of the last decade. 

And from Spain comes my favorite dis- 
covery of the year, the now defunct Basque 
punk band Negu Gorriak and their CD 
Ideia Zabaldu (Grita! 60008-2), gritty and 
committed music that makes American rock 
music sound tepid and whiny. 

Finally, to soothe the spirit, there’s the 
box set of the complete Debussy piano record- 
ings by Walter Gieseking (EMI 7243 5 65855), 
who was probably the greatest Debussy inter- 
preter, ever. Sweet, complex, perfect. The 
sound is monophonic, but who cares? 


Johnathon Allen 


Substitute Open Air/Jazz Host 


1997 was such a great year for music that 
listing my favorite recordings threatens to 
be a monumentally difficult task, especially 
if I’m reduced to using the convention of a 
“top 10 list.” I’ve always hated such devices 
because they force you to make qualitative 
judgments about subjective artistic experi- 
ences. So let’s not go there. Imagine instead 
the following scenario. 

I’m driving home for Christmas on a 
beautiful but treacherous mountain pass 
when a killer avalanche sweeps the car from 
the road. Rescue crews work all day to dig 
me out from under a mountain of debris. 
They push a PVC pipe down to the car so 
that I won’t suffocate and tell me that it 
could be days. If the only music I had on 
board were the 5 C.D.s in my dashboard 
C.D. player and they just happened to all be 
from the last year I would want: Zap Ma- 
ma’s Seven; Gerald Wiggins’ Subjazz 
Proxy; either one of these two Blue Note 
Cover Series recordings: Fareed Haque’s 
version of the Crosby, Stills, Nash, and 
Young landmark recording Deja Vu, or The 
Charlie Hunter Quartet’s take on Natty 
Dread; I'd probably also want some dance 
music down there, and Regatta Mondatta— 
a reggae tribute to the Police—would foot 
that bill nicely; and finally, if I didn’t have 
one of those fancy 5 disk changers (and I 
don’t) I would take the most recently pro- 
duced evidence that Bobby Mcferrin is a 
musical genius —Circlesongs—as my sole 
sustenance and hope like hell that Fiona 
Apple was in the glove box. 


Eric Alan 


Music Director/ 
Open Air Host 


I too resist “best of” lists, | 
even asI attempt tocom- 4 °--& = : 
ply with tradition by compiling one. Fa- 
vorite music always depends on mood and 
situation, anyway. In wading through the 
ever-increasing tide of CDs, though, a few 
trends have been evident to me: for exam- 
ple, much more of interest is going on in 
the singer/songwriter arena than jazz, 
which is beset by a flood of people redoing 
safe standards in unoriginal ways. Want in- 
teresting jazz? See other folks’ lists above— 
I agree almost note for note. Just add 
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Ling 0 


EARS 


Environmental news 
with the depth, 
balance and clarity 
you expect from 
National Public 
Radio. 


“The best of the eco-radio 
programs.” 
— New Age Journal 


Saturdays 
at 10:00am 
Rhythm & 
News Service 


Mixing wisecracks with muffler 
problems and word puzzles 
with wheel alignment, 
Tom & Ray Magliozzi take the fear 
out of car repair. 


Saturdays at 10am on the 
Rhythm & News Service 


Sundays at 3pm on the 
Classics & News Service 


rrou NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
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COMPACT DISCOVERIES 


Ired Flaxman 


(au me Scrooge if you want, but at 
about this time every year I become 
\Asick and tired of hearing “Deck the 
Halls,” “Jingle Bells,” “Silent Night” and the 
Hallelujah chorus from Handel’s “Messiah” 
everywhere I go! Elevators, stores and radio 
stations inundate everyone with one Christ- 
mas tune after another. 
When you phone a busi- 
hess and they put you on 
hold, chances are they’ll 
play “Rudolf the Red Nose 
Reindeer” for you, 
whether you like it or not. 
Even public radio stations 
trot out every piece of clas- 
sical music they can find in 
their libraries which has the word “Christ- 
mas” in its title. 

Meanwhile eight days of Hanukkah 
come and go and the public at large hardly 
ever hears a single tune associated with the 
Jewish holiday. Why? 

Two major reasons, I suppose. First, 
and most obviously, the majority of people 
in our country claim to be Christian. And 
Christmas has become so pervasive and 
commercial, it is now an unofficial national 
holiday, not at all limited to Christians the 
way Hanukkah is of interest almost 
uniquely to Jews. Secondly, a great deal of 
music has been written specifically for 
Christmas, while finding music about 
Hanukkah is much more difficult. Irving 
Berlin, for example, didn’t write “I’m 
Dreaming of a White Hanukkah,” even 
though he was Jewish. 

What can be done about this situation? 
Two things, I suppose. First, you can buy 
recordings of Jewish music and listen to 
them whenever you want. Second, you can 
call radio stations and encourage them to 
program some music for Hanukkah this 
month. 

But what is Jewish music? That’s a good 
question. Glad you asked. If we define it as 
music by Jewish composers, then anything 
by Leonard Bernstein, Gustav Mahler, Dar- 


——_&>—_— 


THE PUBLIC AT LARGE HARDLY 
EVER HEARS A SINGLE TUNE 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE JEWISH 
HOLIDAY. WHY? 


Music for Hanukkah? 


ius Milhaud, Morton Gould, Kurt Weil, 
George Gershwin, Ernest Bloch, Max 
Bruch, Maks Goldins or Charles Alkan 
would qualify. That would make Bernstein’s 
“Mass” Jewish music—a strange concept. 

Perhaps Jewish music is music written 
on Jewish themes. You have, for example, 
Bernstein’s Third Sym- 
phony (the “Kaddish”) 
(DGG 445245-2 with the 
composer conducting); 
Bloch’s “Baal Shem Suite 
for Violin & Piano” (Orion 
7813-2), his famous “Sch- 
elomo: Hebraic Rhapsody 
for Cello & Orchestra” ( 
Mercury 432 718-2), his 
“From Jewish Life” for cello and piano (Cen- 
taur CRC 2140), or his “Trois poemes juifs” 
(Three Jewish Poems) (Vanguard OCV 
4046); Bruch’s “Kol Kidrei for Cello & 
Piano, Op. 47” (DGG 125383); and Goldins’ 
“Eighteen Jewish Folk Songs for Soprano, 
Violin and Piano” (Campion RRCD 1340). 

Under that definition, you don’t have to 
be Jewish to write Jewish music. Witness 
Sergei Prokofiev’s “Overture on Hebrew 
Themes for String Quartet, Clarinet & 
Piano, Op. 34” (Sony MLK 69249); Maurice 
Ravel’s “Chanson hébraique” (Hebrew 
Song), sung exquisitely by Cecilia Bartoli 
on a recent London release (452 667-2); and 
Dmitri Shostakovich’s “Symphony No. 13 in 
B-flat Minor, Op. 113 (Babi Yar)” (Naxos 
8.550630) and “From Jewish Folk Poetry” 
(Chandos 8800). 

Evidentally London Records has no 
trouble deciding what Jewish music is. They 
put together more than an hour of it for a 
recording called “L’Chaim (To Life): The UI- 
timate Jewish Music Collection.” It features 
the London Festival Orchestra and Chorus 
conducted by Stanley Black. This CD in- 
cludes the main theme to “Exodus;” “Hava 
Nagila;” “Tradition,” “Sunrise, Sunset” and 
“To Life” from “Fiddler on the Roof;” 
“Tzena, Tzena, Tzena;” “Second Avenue 
Serenade;” “Raisins and Almonds,” “And 


the Angels Sing;” “My Yiddishe Momme;” 
“Joseph! Joseph!;” “Eili Eili;” “Kol Nidre;” 
and a “Finale” (London 448 879-2). The 
arrangements are a bit bombastic for my 
taste — too much to take at one sitting. Like 
many of the recordings mentioned here, 
“L’Chaim” would work well on a classical 
radio station if only one composition from 
the CD were programmed at a time. This 
would be more difficult if you had to do 
your own programming at home. 

The choice of music for Hanukkah can 
be extended exponentially by including Jew- 
ish performers in the mix. That list would in- 
clude Heifetz, Artur Rubinstein, Isaac Stern, 
Michael Tilson Thomas, Georg Solti and so 
many of the world’s top musicians, past and 
present, that it would be impossible to list 
them all here! The selection is considerably 
narrower if you confine it to Jewish musi- 
cians performing Jewish music. But, even 
there, I have one of my strongest recommen- 
dations: Itzhak Perlman as the violin soloist 
in “Live in the Fiddler’s House,” a program 
of exciting klezmer music on Angel (CDC 
72435-56209-2). This recording has more va- 
riety than most of these collections since it 
includes Brave Old World, Andy Statman, 
The Klezmatics, and the Klezmer Conserva- 
tory Band in addition to Perlman. 

Another CD which features a Jewish 
performer playing Jewish music is harpist 
Rachel Van Voorhees’ recording of “Jewish 
Favorites” (Centaur CRC 2317). This CD 
should be very useful to any classical music 
radio station trying to incorporate appro- 
priate music for Jewish holidays into their 
schedule. The harp gives every piece a clas- 
sical feeling, and they are all short. Fur- 
thermore, the program notes clearly indi- 
cate which pieces are for Hanukkah, Yom 
Kippur, Sukkot and Passover. There is also 
a section of “Songs of the Sabbath.” In ad- 
dition there are songs of love, songs of 
struggle and songs of hope: 35 selections in 
all — everything from “Havah Nagilah,” “My 
Little Dreydl” and “Hatikvah” to “Sunrise, 
Sunset” from “Fiddler on the Roof.” 

Of course the harp is a better instru- 
ment for slow, lyrical pieces than it is for 
an Israeli hora, so not all of these pieces 
succeed equally well in these transcriptions, 
and I don’t think anyone would want to lis- 
ten to the entire CD at once. But judicious 
broadcast use of these Jewish pieces would 
work quite well and would interest a much 
wider audience than just the ethnic group 
to which they owe their origin. 

But Hanukkah lasts eight days. Surely 


it's appropriate to fill some of that time with 
100% kosher Jewish folk songs. My favorite 
CDs include Netania Davrath singing “Russ- 
ian, Israeli & Yiddish Folk Songs” on a dou- 
ble-CD Vanguard set (OVC 8058/9); and 
Moshe Leiser singing “Yankele: Chansons 
Yiddish,” a collection of 16 songs with 
voice, guitar, violinist and accordionist 
(OPUS 111 OPS 30-107). 

Finally, if you want to make a smooth 
transition between the Jewish and Christian 
holidays this year, select the music of Felix 
Mendelssohn. He was born into a Jewish 
family that converted to Christianity. He 


ART SCENE: son 


® Little Christmas Show and Tea will be pre- 
sented on December 10 in North Bend from 
noon until 3pm.(541)267-4733 


@ Winter Whale Watch Week December 27 
through January 2. Enjoy watching the whales dur- 
ing their migration. Call for more information. Lin- 
coln City Visitor and Convention Bureau.(541)994- 
8378 or 1(800)452-2151 


@ 11th Annual Holiday Lights and Open House 
at Shore Acres December through January 1 at 
Shore Acres State Park in Charleston.(541)756- 
5401 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Music 


® Shasta College Center for Arts, Culture and 
Society presents Fine and Performing Arts 
Events: Student Bands Concert (Day Groups) on 
December 3 at 7:30pm; Shasta Chorale and Sym- 
phony Concert on December 6 at 7:30pm and 
December 7 at 3:15pm; Concert Choir and Jazz 
Choir Concert on December 10 at 7:30pm. All 
performances are held in Shasta College The- 
atre. Call for ticket information.(916)225-4761 


@ Singer/Songwriter Cheryl Wheeler will be pre- 
sented by Del Norte Association for Cultural 
Awareness on Monday, December 8 at 7:30pm in 
Crescent Elk Auditorium, 10th and G Streets, Cres- 
cent City, CA. A veteran of the thriving New Eng- 
land folk scene, Wheeler recorded for the Rhode Is- 
land North Star label and the Nashville branch of 
Capitol Records before finding her home at Philo. 
Her fifth and most recent album, A/rs. Pinocct's 
Guitar was produced by Jonathan Edwards. Call for 
ticket information. (707)464-1336 


wrote a lot of catchy tunes, all of which I 
find a lot more agreeable to listen to at this 
time of the year than “f Saw Mama Kissing 
Santa Claus.” JM) 


Fred Flaxman (fflaxman@jeffnet.org) is the 
co-owner of Story Books, Publishers, whose 
first book, “The Timeless Tales of Reginald 
Bretnor,” is out just in time for Hanukkah — 
and, oh yes, Christmas. Bretnor, as it hap- 
pens, was half Jewish, half Christian. For a list 
of additional CDs of Jewish music, visit Fred’s 
web site: http://www.jeffnet.org/fflaxman. 
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® College of the Siskiyous/Yreka Community 
Theatre presents its Performing Arts Series: 
Community Concert Band, Vocal Jazz and Pop 
Ensemble Christmas Concert on December 6 at 
8pm; Community Choir and Orchestra Christ- 
mas Concert on December 13 at 8pm and on De- 
cember 14 at 3pm. Call for location and ticket in- 
formation.(916)938-5373 


Exhibits 
® Shasta College Center for Arts, Culture and 
Society presents the 48th Annual Faculty Art 
Show through December 12 at the Shasta Col- 


lege Art Gallery, Building 300 in Red- 
ding.(916)225-4761 


® North Valley Art League Gallery presents the 
Recent Paintings: Watercolors and Oils by Rita 
Roberts. An Opening Reception will be held Sun- 
day, December 7 from 1-3pm. Roberts paintings 
of local vistas capture the beauty and grandeur 
of the Northern California mountains. The 
Gallery is located at 1126 Parkview Avenue, Red- 
ding.(916)243-1023 


Other Events 


® The Gaelic League and JPR present A Celtic 
Christmas featuring Native Irish Storyteller, 
Tomaseen Foley with Irish dancers from the 
Delia Smith School of Dancing in San Francisco, 
famed Bay Area Irish fiddler Deby Benton Gros- 
jean, renowned Celtic guitarist William Coulter, 
and accomplished Rogue Valley composer, 
arranger and performer of early music Sue Car- 
ney. Yreka Community Theatre, Sunday, Decem- 
ber 21 at 3pm. 916-841-2332 


® Shasta County Arts Council presents its An- 
nual Holiday Fine Arts and Gifts Show through 
December 24. Call for information. (916)241- 
ARTS 1M 
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Join Herman Edel 
for an hour and a half 
of pure joy celebrating 


the 50th Anniversary of the 
TONY Awards. 


Saturdays at 5:30pm on JPR's 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


Join host 
Peter Gaulke 


4/8 


Sundays at 3pm on 
JPR’s Rhythm & News Service 
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Icy Clutches 


By Aaron Elkins 


The Mysterious Press, 1990 


Two in the Far North 


By Margaret E. Murie 


5th ed., Alaska Northwest Books, 1997 


Endurance 


By Alfred Lansing, 1959 


am congenitally lazy, and would usually 
rather stay home and read than venture 


out to explore new worlds and new civi- 


lizations, so I do most of my traveling by 
armchair. I have visited the Poles North and 
South, the Galapagos and China, Kenya and 
the moon—not to mention Dickensian Eng- 
land—all without leaving the comfort of my 
green rocking chair. 

Even when I do travel, I never leave 
home without a book. Not only does a book 
make the long hours of getting somewhere 
pass swiftly and relatively painlessly, it is a 
handy method of learning about the place 
you are going. 

Early this fall my Companion and I took 
a ferry up the Inside Passage, from Belling- 
ham, Washington, to Haines, Alaska. We 
sailed through a beautiful landscape—the 
blues and greens of sea and sky, snowy 
peaks looming up behind fir-covered is- 
lands, orcas and humpbacked whales blow- 
ing along beside the ship. But to fully ap- 
preciate three full days and nights of such 
scenery, one needed an occasional change 
of pace. “The Little Princess” was showing 
in the recliner lounge, so I opted for a book. 

I had prepared by checking out of the li- 
brary that big fat biography of Pamela Har- 
riman. Imagine my distress on the first 
night out when, retiring to my little bunk, I 
read the first paragraph and realized that 
not only had I checked it out before, but I 
had found it unreadably boring the first 
time, too! 

Luckily, the ferry features a Paperback 
Exchange, and I exchanged nothing for a 
mystery that did a fine job of passing the 


time. Icy Clutches, by Aaron Elkins, is set in 
Glacier National Park. When there’s noth- 
ing else to read, even a poorly written mys- 
tery is welcome, but this one was literate, 
peopled with almost believable characters 
and built around a not foo silly plot. Best 
of all, the story was set just a strait or two 
away from where we were, and the book 
was chock full of handy geological informa- 
tion. So when the ferry rounded an island 
and we saw the Mendenhall Glacier for the 
first time, I could explain to my Companion 
not just the formation and movement of 
glaciers, and how dead bodies might spill 
out of a receding one, but that twenty years 
of burial under ice would not necessarily 
obscure evidence that the deceased had 
died horribly unnatural deaths! 

The Paperback Exchange had been 
pretty well picked over by that time, so 
while the ferry was in port in a little 
Alaskan town I made a dash for a local 
bookstore and seized Two In The Far 
North by Margaret Murie. First published in 
1962, this is a memoir of Mardy Murie’s 
childhood in Fairbanks, and of the journeys 
she made as an adult into the heart of 
Alaska with her husband, naturalist Olaus 
Murie. 

Fairbanks in 1911 was a frontier town, 
where respectable ladies left their calling 
cards at each others’ homes and not-so-re- 
spectable ladies lived on a fenced-off street 
that little girls were instructed to avoid. 
There was electricity, and all the normal 
things got done—washing, cooking, ironing, 
church; but on winter mornings the chil- 
dren headed off to school in temperatures 


of 30 below zero. The big event of the year 
was the breakup of the winter ice in the 
Tanana River in May, which meant that the 
steamships would soon be able to bring the 
presents sent for last Christmas. 

As a young woman Mardy married 
Olaus Murie and began a life of traveling 
with him in his work for the US Biological 
Survey. They traveled in the 1920’s by 
steamboat, by barge, and by dogsled—not a 
matter of riding in comfort, but of both of 
them running along with the team—study- 
ing caribou migration, collecting wildlife 
specimens, banding waterfowl. In later 
years, working for the Wilderness Society, 
they traveled by airplane, and you can un- 
derstand her mixed feelings; the safety, con- 
venience, and speed were like miracles, but 
something was indeed lost when the wilder- 
ness became so easily accessible. 

Many of the “nature writers” now in 
vogue write not about nature but about 
how theyfeel about it. Murie doesn’t expend 
much ink on her feelings; she loves Alaska 
and the wilderness, and that is what she 
writes about. She describes how they trav- 
eled and the difficulty of hiking through 
the muskeg; the herds of caribou that take 
hours to pass, bears and wolves that had 
never learned to fear human beings, the 
swollen rivers, the colors of the sky in the 
endless Alaskan summer. 

The story she tells doesn’t necessarily 
make you want to be there, among unbear- 
able swarms of mosquitoes, in floods and 
blizzards, but it makes you envy her for hav- 
ing been there. Simply by letting us see 
what she saw, she makes us love it too. 

Our vacation over, my Companion and 
I headed south, and as I write this I am at 
the other end of the earth, immersed in En- 
durance, the story of Ernest Shackleton’s 
incredible 1914 journey to the Antarctic. 
At this very moment he and his men are ma- 
rooned on an ice floe that is in the process 
of breaking up in the middle of the Wed- 
dell Sea, and I am going to end this essay 
and find out what happens. But I am read- 
ing this tale of violent gales, frozen feet, 
and towering icebergs while seated in my 
green rocker, with a fat cat purring in my 
lap and my Companion bringing in another 
load of firewood to stoke the stove. For 
some voyages, the armchair is the only way 
to go. NM) 


Alison Baker lives in Ruch, Oregon. 
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Words for Jacob 


BY DAVID KEEFE 
That fox I glimpsed in New Hampshire 
runs across your page—a diary entry 


from the untamed world. 


Down on the shore we gather treasure: 


only white things, you say, and blue sea- 
glass, and this one tiny shell shaped like a hand. 


Walking back home in the eye of cold 
you describe your favourite poem: a boy 


like you finds a beautiful rose that never dies. 


Overnight the snow has cracked open 


the neighbourhood. The cars prowl past, 
suspicious. Why should I walk so joyously 


to the clouded train? 


David Keefe, of Bristol, England, 
read his poetry and conducted a po- 
etry workshop based on Buddhist 
principles in Ashland in November. 
He and fellow poet Stephen Parr 
were near the end of a North Amer- 
ican tour that included Boston, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Washington’s 
Tri-cities, Portland, and Vancouver, 
B.C. David Keefe’s essays and 
poems have recently appeared in 
Stand, The Harvard Review, Con- 
necticut Poetry Review, and 
Calapooya Collage. He edits Weath- 
erlight Press, which publishes con- 
temporary American poetry in 
Britain, most recently Traveling 
Through the Dark by William 
Stafford. He is a founding member 
of Aryaloka Buddhist Retreat Center 
in New Hampshire. 


Writers may submit original poetry for publication in the Jefferson Monthly. 
Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, 
and a SASE to: 
Patty and Vince Wixon, Jefferson Monthly poetry editors, 126 Church Street, Ashland, 
OR 97520. Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 


RECORDINGS From. 


Kamau Daaood’s Leimert Park, and The 
Colour of Love by Ronnie Earl and the 
Broadcasters. For singer/songwriter mate- 
rial, my year’s favorites included material 
from previously uknown folks: the haunt- 
ing, jazzy grace of Eric Wood’s Letters from 
the Earth and Leni Stern’s Black Guitar 
(her first recorded effort as a vocalist); Colin 
Linden’s bluesy, smart Through the Storm 
Through the Night; Peter Mulvey’s lyrical 
Deep Blue and Rapture; Sherri Jackson’s 
soulful, fiery self-titled debut; and the ex- 
ceptional alternative-rock songs of Fool’s 
Progress. Also Greg Brown’s Slant 6 Mind 
is his perennial masterpiece. And in blue- 


grass, nothing beat So Long, So Wrong by 
Alison Krauss and Union Station. In world 
music, Senegalese music from guys named 
Lo was hot: Cheikh Lo’s Ne La Thiess and 
Ismael Lo’s Jammu Afrika were both ex- 
quisite. In blues, it was guys named Hen- 
derson: Scott Henderson’s blazing and 
sometimes hilarious Tore Down House, and 
Mike Henderson and the Bluebloods’ First 
Blood. And absolutely beyond classification 
was Bobby McFerrin’s vocal masterpiece, 
Circlesongs. And then there were about 50 
other recordings of nearly equal merit. 

So much music, so little time. It’s a 
great problem. tM] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


RURAL SETTING RIGHT IN TOWN. With the 
park & town nearby, this could be your dream re- 
treat. Sturdy 3 bedroom/1.5 bath home enjoys 
fabulous views. $189,900 (#972916) Marilyn 
Bailey, Ashland Homes Real Estate. 541~482- 
0044 


CUSTOM BUILT ONE LEVEL HOME on 21.60 
breathtaking acres. 3 bedrooms and 2.5 baths. 
Open and airy feel enhances a well balanced 
floor plan. Loads of storage in the 3,184 sq. ft. 
home. $540,000. Marie Donovan, Ashland 
Homes Real Estate. 541-482-0044. 


nnn mmm mnean nena cnn nan ss aeeeey 
‘ ' 


Jefferson Monthly 
Classified Ad Order 


Category: © Property/Real Estate 
: PLEASE (for rent, for sale) 
CHECK O Goods (for rent, 

H for sale, wanted) 

© Services 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words - phone number 
counts as 1~ please print clearly or type.) : 


YOUR NAMEE@USINESS 


————_—_— 


ADSRESS 


DAYTIME PHONE 


Payment enclosed:$14 
: Number of issues: 
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WHITEWATER OCEAN VIEW, GORGEOUS 
SUNSETS, PRIVATE BEACH ACCESS. 2,130 
square-foot home in Port Orford, OR. Custom- 
built in 1995 on wooded 2/3 acre site. Only 
40 yards from beach access. $345,000. Real- 
tor, 1-800-896-9869 for brochure. 


STEAM LOGGING IN HISTORY AND IN MOD- 
ELS. 35-minute video made in Southern Oregon. 
$24 plus $3 mailing. Send check to: PCI IMAGE 
WORKS, P.O. Box 277, Allegany, OR 97407. 541- 


267-3762. lyoust@harborside.com. 


GREY WOLF NATIVE AMERICAN DRUMS & 
DRUM-MAKING KITS - The perfect Christ- 


A Jefferson Monthly classified ad 
can help you rent a home, sell a 
car, or tell people about a 
service you provide. 


Each month approximately 
7,000 people receive the 
Jefferson Monthly in 11 counties 
of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$14 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. For exam- 
ple, the deadline for the January issue is De- 
cember 5th. Ads can be canceled according to 
the same deadline, but no ads will be re- 
funded. Ads must be pre-paid and sent with 
the coupon below - sorry, no classified ads 
can be placed via telephone. Jefferson Public 
Radio reserves the right to approve all classi- 
fied ad copy submitted for publication - per- 
sonal ads not accepted. 


If you would like to place a classified ad, 
please fill out the classified ad order and mail 
it with your check or money order to: The Jef- 
ferson Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou 
Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be 
made payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. 


mas present. Elk rawhide and red mahogany. 
Drums come with beater and authentic orna- 
mentation materials. Lowest drum prices any- 
where and absolute money back guarantee. 
Toll-free 1-888-Wolf Drum. http://www.har- 
borside.com/home/j/jalapeno 


Closer Walk with Patsy Cline star Kayce 
Glasse’s first album, Smooth as Glasse now on 
sale. With postage and handling, cds $14.00, 
cassettes, $12.00. Mail check to P.O. Box 
3580, Ashland, OR 97520. 


qa» 


Wanting something new for your hair? 
SHELLY FOREST DESIGNER artfully creates 
individual hairstyles skillfully combining head 
shape, hair texture, and lifestyle. Nestled in a 
natural North Ashland hills setting. Call 541- 
482-8564 for an appointment. 


OCEAN AND ROGUE RIVER VACATION 
HOMES-—GOLD BEACH. Panoramic views of 
coastline, Rogue and mountains. Magnificent, 
sandy beach is your front yard! Fully fur- 
nished, fireplaces, hot tubs, Roman marble 
soaking tubs, every modern comfort and gen- 
erous amenities. Sleeps 4-6 each home. We ex- 
ceed expectations, always. For information: 1- 
800-775-4114 or http://www.oregoncoas- 
trentals.com. 


Did you know? 


= 80% of public radio's listeners hold 


a more positive image of businesses 
that support public radio. 


s@ Half of public radio’s listeners hold 


professional, technical, managerial, 
or administrative jobs, 


Jefferson Public 


Radio and the : : 
SOU Program 
Board present 


Singer/Songwriter Concerts 


i =. 
Willie Porter & Peter Mulvey 
Saturday, December 6, 8:00pm ° SOU Music Recital Hall 


To order tickets: 


By mail: 

SOU Program Board, Tickets 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. 

Ashland, OR 97520 


In person: 

Cripple Creek Music, Ashland; 
SOU Raider Aid; and Craterian 
Theater Box Office (Craterian 
Events ONLY). 

Phone: 

541-552-6461 or 
541-779-3000 (Craterian 
Events Only) 

: Fax: 

’ 541-552-6440 

Saturday, January 10, 8 pm Onkiae: 

Craterian Theater Reserved Seating www.jeffnet.org/performance 


A p 


The Contemporary : i 


; 


{ fe 
elly Joe Phelps 
Friday, January 30, 
7:30pm & 9:30pm 
SOU Music Recital Hall 


Dee Carstensen 
Friday, February I3, 
7:30pm 

SOU Music Recital Hall 


For More Information Call: 


541-552-6461 


LITHIA DODGE 
The 1998 Dodge Durango 


Has Come Out of The Woods! 
NEW BOLD STYLING! 


Come See What We’ve Done! 
(mean een 
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